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Catholicism and the Orient 


I. message of Father Berry in “Missions, Missiology, and Oriental Cul- 


Since the 


ture” is basically a plea for intelligent adaptation on a large scale 
in bringing the Good News of Christ’s advent to those who still 
live in a culture almost untouched by the Incarnation. It*is an 
ancient plea, a plea (as St. Paul would gladly testify) as old as 
Christianity itself. The fact that adaptation can be greatly furthered 
by the apparatus of scholarship should not hide its essential Paul- 
ine simplicity: being all things to all men to win them to Christ. 
days of Xavier the vast multitudes and ancient cultures of the 
Orient have been a challenge and an inspiration to Catholic mis- 
sionaries. Now they are becoming objects of professional interest 
to the Catholic theologian and missiologist. 


For Catholic thinkers are aware of the benefits that a pagan culture can give 


to the Faith. They know that it was in the marvelous plasticity of 
the language of pagan Greece that the classic exposition of the 
revealed mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation were fash- 
ioned. They know, too, that the synthesis of Christian wisdom 
created by St. Thomas was accomplished under the influence of 
pagan thought transmitted in large measure through Islamic hands. 


Just what the ancient civilizations of the East can contribute to the natural- 


There are 


supernatural complex that is Catholicism only time can tell. One 
naturally tends to think of the ascetical and mystical traditions 
that may blossom through contact with the Church into new 
heights of contemplation and new depths of insight into Catholic 
asceticism and mysticism. There is no intrinsic reason why Peking 
and Benares cannot have as Christian a ring as Avila and Assisi. . . . 
those who claim that because the classic speculative treatment of 
revealed truth has in great measure come about under the inspira- 
tion of the Graeco-Roman West it will have to be recast com- 
pletely to be acceptable to the Oriental raind. This claim cannot 
be sustained if such treatment is rooted in objective reality, and 
not merely in thought-patterns peculiar to the Western mind. 
Similarly, whatever the civilization of the East can contribute to 
Catholic life and thought will be of value precisely because it bears 
the mark of truth, not merely because it is Oriental. 


But whether there is question of adapting the Church to the peculiar temper 


and tone of Oriental civilization, or whether there is question of 
reaping the natural wisdom of the East that is of universal value 
for the Church, it is clear that there is need today of men who 
are masters of both an ancient culture and an ancient Faith. 
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THOMAS BERRY, C.P. 


Missions, missiology, and Oriental culture 


Missionaries are realizing more and more that their work must 
be studied systematically if the Church is to make its maximum 
impuct on non-Christian lands. By using China as a concrete 
example Father Berry points out that this science of missiology 
is intimately connected with the scientific knowledge of a 

people’s culture. He maintains that the Catholic Church need 
not mark time in the conversion of China while the Communists 
are in control of the mainland. The present impossibility of 

work in China furnishes the opportunity for the scientific 

study essential for China’s eventual conversion. 


“Our Need of Orientalists,” Worldmission, 7 (1956), 301-14. 


WV seni get to work and study 


China: its people and its language, 
its thought, literature, moral and 
religious traditions, its history and 
social structure, its economics and all 
the rest. Communists or no Com- 
munists we must get on with our work. 
If they gave China its freedom to- 
morrow we could send numbers of 
missionaries there, but there are im- 
portant aspects of missionary work 
they could not do well. For the more 
advanced stages of mission work are 
particularly delicate and demand 
workers especially trained. We do not 
have such workers. 

What is this delicate advanced mis- 
sionary work? It is the work of under- 
standing a whole culture. For if a 
people possess a culture, a culture 
also possesses its people: we convert 
each in and through the other. And 
if the one is now closed to us, we 
must work with the other. 


Lenin and Ricci 


The conquest of China by the Com- 
munists began in 1920 when Lenin 
outlined his program for the subjuga- 
tion of all Asia. But it was back in 
the opening years of the seventeenth 
century when Matteo Ricci estab- 


lished the Christian movement in 
China. Why has Ricci’s movement 
faltered and Lenin’s movement suc- 
ceeded so impressively ? 

One of the reasons, surely, is that 
Lenin’s followers carried his program 
through. Ricci’s program was mis- 
understood and opposed, found diffi- 
cult and never really tried. Un- 
doubtedly the Christian situation in 
China was always precarious. Even 
so, however, the great plan of Ricci’s 
was slowly making its impact felt. 
Then misunderstanding, hesitation, 
division, and confusion overwhelmed 
us. We have not yet recovered. 


Intellectual emphasis 


Possibly we may say that the origi- 
ne] tradition of Ricci’s was never com- 
pletely lost in China. Surely it has 
teen renewed in the sphere of learn- 
ing and in the practical techniques of 
mission work. But we might plead 
for a more vital renewal of this tradi- 
tion in our own day. 

What is the original tradition of 
Ricci’s? In general we can say that it 
was an apostolate centered on ex- 
tensive use of intelligence in all phases 
of mission activity ; intelligence guided 
by Christian faith and love; intelli- 
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gence that sought a thorough and pro- 
found understanding of the people, 
their language and culture, so that 
the meeting of Christianity and 
Chinese culture would have more the 
gentle grace and charm of a wedding 
than the rude appearance of a con- 
quest —even though this conquest 
were of the spiritual and cultural 
order; intelligence that understood 
how to establish spiritual contact with 
every phase of Chinese life; intelli- 
gence that knew the importance of 
contact with the intellectual leaders of 
Chinese society; intelligence that 
sought to establish throughout the 
whole of society a general movement 
of mind and heart toward Christianity. 

It was not easy for Ricci to carry 
on his study until he attained his 
luminous understanding of the people 
and culture of China. Yet he kept 
at his work until he was able to oak 
understand, and write the Chinese 
Janguage in a manner hardly equalled 
by any foreigner. He led the people 
to Christianity through their own 
better traditions, so that immediately 


the beginnings of a superb native 
Christian culture began to appear, a 
culture that remains vital to this day, 
but undeveloped. 


Efforts at revival 


True, there has been an effort made 
by Catholics to develop Ricci’s tradi- 
tion. The Jesuits in Zikawei published 
the scholarly series Variétés Sino- 
logiques from 1892 until 1936. In 
more recent times centers of study 
were established in Tientsin and 
Peiping. But though we established 
our own universities in China and 
did some higher study, we have not 
yet been able to carry on an effective 
apostolate with the students, the 
learned, or the leaders of contem- 
porary China. Even our own Catholic 
college students and graduates and 
our hundreds of Chinese priests tend 
to be alienated from the native life— 
strangers in their own native land. 

Efforts have been made to restore 
the use of intelligence in the Chinese 
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apostolate, but Americans have up to 
now taken little part in them. The 
Jesuits have continued their work on 
Taiwan since their expulsion from 
China. The work of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peiping, particularly the 
publication of the Monumenta Serica, 
is now being continued in Japan. We 
may hope that American scholars will 
contribute to these and similar efforts. 
But so far none of the missionaries 
who have returned to America from 
China have manifested the ability or 
interest to do this type of work. 


The need 


The finest thing done in this coun- 
try in recent years is the translation 
of the journals of Ricci—from the 
Latin. Perhaps someone will do a 
translation and study of Ricci’s 
catechism—from the Chinese. Then 
once we have attained some direct 
acquaintance with Ricci and his 
method, we may be forcefully moved 
toward doing for our times what 
Ricci did for his. 

In. brief, we urgently need a group 
of dedicated American Catholic Sino- 
logists. It is desirable that they be 
from both the laity and the clergy. 
They need not be past, present, or 
future missionacies. It is important 
only that they provide the higher cul- 
tural and sociological studies which 
constitute one of the most important 
instruments of mission work. We 
must attain a better understanding 
of the Chinese people and their cul- 
tural formation. The so-called “mys- 
tery” of China is no more a mystery 
than that of any other country. The 
only mystery is our ineptitude and 
lack of interest in the fundamental 
studies required to give us some real 
insight into these wonderful people. 


Past and future 


China today is going through a 
period of tremendous change. This 
change is not merely political and 
social, but mental and spiritual. The 
splendor of the past is shattered. It 
will undoubtedly be recovered but it 





will be in a different context. Hence 
to the cultural study of the past must 
be joined a careful study and thorough 
analysis of the developments of the 
present. Then at a later date we will 
be able to show how, in the light of 
our Christian wisdom, the noble 
tradition of China is to be purified, 
integrated, and elevated to the full 
glory that is its due. 

It is a great error to wait. We 
Catholics must do these studies now. 
They can be done. There is no abso- 
lute need to be in China to study the 
country and its spiritual inspiration, 
as is obvious from the lives of 
authorities on Chinese culture and 
literature. Others have been to China 
and have done the primary research. 
The further analysis and Christian 
critique can be done here. With all 
the scholastic and theological training 
we have had, we should be able to do 
much more capable work than men 
now in this field of study. Yet we 
remain unable to make any contribu- 
tion at all. 


Study and reality 


The difficulty is that American 
Catholics cannot see the connection 
between study and reality. We con- 
sider study a movement away from 
reality rather than a movement into 
reality, into those depths of human 


life which cannot otherwise be 
reached, understood, or influenced. 
Undoubtedly the works of Christian 
mercy and the manifestation of 
human sympathy come first through 
actual contact with the people. But 
if this contact is without spiritual 
understanding in the Catholic leaders 
of the society it will end in a structure- 
less, cultureless Christianity unable 
to hold its own in the rising currents 
of scientism and socialism that are 
sweeping the world. 

Exclusive emphasis on charity and 
catechetics has turned many of the 
students and intellectual leaders of 
these Asiatic countries away from 
Christianity. We do not know them 
or their problems. The educated 


people of the non-Christian world 
escape us completely. We have not 
succeeded in converting any advanced 
society outside Europe and the 
original area of the Empire. 

In the Islamic, Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Confucian areas the failure is al- 
most universal. A few outstanding 
individuals have accepted the Faith. 
But as a whole the thinkers of the 
world and the higher civilizations re- 
main outside the Faith and without 
their needed apostles. The objective 
difficulty is so great that we tend to 
overlook the limited use of intelligence 
we have made in our approach to 
these peoples. 


American activity 


Until very recently we could have 
said that a flat nothing at all was 
being done by us in the field of 
Oriental studies. But we now have 
two main efforts to remedy this de- 
ficiency. One is the Mission Institute 
at Fordham; the other is the Institute 
of Far Eastern Studies at Seton Hall 
University. We have as yet no publi- 
cation in the Oriental sphere. Yet 
there are many secular nage ee in 
the field: The Journal of the A 
can Oriental Society, the Read 
Journal of Asiatic tudies, the Far 
Eastern Quarterly, and Philosophy 
East-West. And the centers for 
Oriental study established at Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Stanford, 
Chicago, and Washington Universities 
continue advancing in their work, 
adding to their libraries, and develop- 
ing their traditions. 

UNESCO Conferences of thinkers 
of East and West are being held and 
we have no representative there. The 
work of unifying the world is pro- 
ceeding more ra jdly than we imagine. 
A group of first-rate Orientalists 
could provide much greater assistance 
to our world mission than we realize. 
Not merely our position in China, but 
our world prestige is at stake. And 
the leaders of these movements can 
only consider us ignorant and unin- 
terested while we continue under the 
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illusion that. we, as heirs of a univer- 
sal tradition, are ahead of others in 
this movement toward world unity. 

The city of man is growing into 
reality, while we are dreaming of past 
glories and our ancient greatness. We 
do not have the trained personnel. We 
are learned men in a great theological 
tradition. But we do not know the 
world in which we live. 


Three types 

We must distinguish clearly be- 
tween the missionary, the missiologist, 
and the Orientalist. 

The missionary is concerned with 
the practical work of ministering to 
the people. He can do wonders with a 
minimum of scholarly training pro- 
vided he is working with wet piaaaed 
mission techniques that suit exactly 
the place and the people amcng whom 
he is working. 

The missiologist is a more studious 
person. He $ a more conscious 
understanding of the theology and 
ecclesiastical status of the missions, 


the general — of adaptation 


involved in bringing the faith to a 
new culture, and a knowledge of 
anthropology, the history of culture, 
the history of the missions. 

The Orientalist is the professional 
student of the higher cultures cr the 
Eastern world. He is not directly con- 
cerned with the missions as such; he 
seeks only to understand the people 
and their culture, the processes that 
have taken place in the evolution of 
the culture. He should be an expert 
in the language and literature, the 
religion and morality, the art, history, 
and customs of the people. He should 
be able to do translations into and 
out of the native language. He should 
have a thorough grasp of the sociologi- 
cal foundations of the society, an in- 
sight into the psychology of the 

ple, the dynamic forces at work 
in the cultural changes that have 
taken place and are taking place. He 
should have a very sensitive aware- 
ness of the moral, emotional, and 
aesthetic responses of the people. 
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These three—missionary, missiolo- 
gist, and Orientalist—must work to- 
gether in bringing Christianity to the 
Oriental world. It will take the com- 
bined efforts of all to establish a 
synthesis of the Christian Faith with 
the native culture, a process which 
has three main aspects: (1) purifying 
the native culture from error; (2) 
integrating and preserving what is 
sound in the native culture; (3) ele- 
vating the whole of the native life 
to that higher plane which is attained 
by contact with divine revelation. 


Unified action 


The Church has many excellent 
missionaries, a few highly trained and 
very capable missiologists, but almost 
no Catholic Orientalists. One of the 
reasons why we do not show more 
interest in Oriental studies is that too 
many people are inclined to think in 
a confused way that all missionaries in 
the Orient are in fact Orientalists. 
Nothing could be more false. Mis- 
sionaries have spent their entire lives 
in the Orient without attaining any 
reasoned understanding of the lan- 
guage, history, thought, literary or 
artistic culture of the country. They 
have impressions and can often speak 
well on things they have observed. 
Their knowledge is very real knowl- 
edge. It is basic knowledge of the type 
on which much higher study, analysis, 
and insight rests. But it is in the raw 
state. It is on the level of the people 
among whom they have worked. It 
contains all the wisdom of the people 
but also their limitations. As soon 
as they begin discussing the history, 
thought, religious, or moral back- 
grounds of the people, these limita- 
tions manifest themselves. 

Missionaries themselves realize that 
they are not and cannot in the nature 
of things attain the systematic knowl- 
edge of the scholar. But if it is wrong 
to expect that all missionaries are or 
should be Orientalists, it is no less 
wrong to think that the Orientalist is 
of no benefit to the missions or to the 
Catholic Church. 





Material and spiritual 


There is another widespread and 
very subtle error in the American ap- 
proach to the missions. We are con- 
cerned with the missions. Few nations 
have heard so much about them and 
none have given so much for their 
financial support in recent decades. 
We speak continually of “spiritual 
and material” support for the mis- 
sions. Our people respond generously. 
“Spiritual” means prayer. “Material” 
means money. The matter ends there. 

But scholarship is neither material 
nor spiritual. It provides neither hard 
cash, nor heavenly assistance. There- 
fore we feel it is useless. It is the ap- 
proach of the secularist, wasting his 
time with books; people interested 
in study for the sake of study. This 
determined, prolonged attention to 
language and literature and history— 
it is all nice enough in its own way. 
We approve of it, but only as a luxury 
indulged in by people with no sense 
of the urgency of the work of con- 
verting and baptizing the world. 

The answer we give is merely to 
express the wish that more people 
understood what books have done tor 
the world and to the world—for ex- 
ample, what a set of nine books did 
for the Chinese, books that few if any 
American missionaries have ever 
read with depth of appreciation. 


The destiny of China 


We cannot immediately save China 
or its people from the tryanny im- 
posed upon them. But we can save 
the honor and good name of China. 
This, too, is being lost here in 
America through the widespread in- 
fluence of secularists in the field of 
Chinese studies. A very large portion 
of American Sinologists, victims 


themselves of a pseudo-liberalism, are 
taking a very mild or even an ap- 
proving attitude toward the present 
regime there. 

But there are alsc men in the field 
of Oriental studies who see the true 
moral and spiritual grandeur of China, 
its people and its culture. They see 
the false interpretation given to the 
past culture periods of the Chinese 
tradition and the false attitude adopted 
toward the present moves to modern- 
ize, socialize, and communize this 
country. A certain tension pervades 
the whole field of study, but the 
good name and, to some extent, the 
future destiny of China is at stake. 
We Catholics can do nothing as long 
as we have no interest in the long and 
difficult studies required to enter the 
field in defense of China, its culture, 
and its people. 


Complements 


A fundamental lesson for us to 
learn is that prayer is no substitute 
for study, as study is no substitute for 
prayer. Each should be joined to the 
other. Study should aid our bye 
Prayer should inspire our study. The 
apostolate of prayer should be inte- 
grated with an apostolate of study. 
Our Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade should be a training ground not 
only for priests who convert the 
people, but also for scholars who con- 
vert the culture. How much more 
fruitful will our work be when our 
efforts are thus joined in one power- 
ful movement to bring Christ to the 
nations. If only we gave one year 
of graduate work in Chinese studies 
for every year spent by a Catholic 
missionary or native priest in a 
Chinese jail, the world would soon 
know the difference. 





The Bible of Jerusalem 


Alexander Jones, “Water and the Spirit,” The Life of the Spirit, 12 (1956), 9-78. 


The Church is just beginning to emerge 
from the period of drought from which its 
biblical study has been suffering. Hence, 
the word “Bible” still has a Protestant 
ring in Catholic ears. Yet the Bible is the 
word of God. Catholic devotion to this 
written word of God can effect nothing 
but good. 

The Protestants of Europe are returning 
to the use of the sacramental system and 
other liturgical practices. Does not the 
Bible provide a corresponding common 
ground on which Catholics can meet and 
perhaps effect the reunion of their Protes- 
tant brethren? 

If the Bible is to play its role effectively, 
all admit the necessity of a suitable text. 
The world is full of editions of the Bible. 
But most of them are unread because they 
are unreadable. Is there no edition to fit 
the needs of Catholics? 

Father Jones answers emphatically—yes, 
the Bible of Jerusalem edited by the Jerusa- 
lem Ecole Biblique. Its text is exact, its 
presentation orderly and revealing, the 
notes scholarly yet intelligible to the aver- 
age reader, and the theological contents rest 
on firm foundations of enlightened scholar- 
ship. It uses all the resources of modern 
textual criticisn. for its choice of texts. 
It has the latest references to and readings 
of the Qumran manuscripts—the Isaiah 
Scrolls and the pesher of Habakkuk. 

Combined effort 

From the literary standpoint, the Bible 
of Jerusalem is unusual in that it was sub- 
mitted to men of letters who were to render 
it intelligible and interesting. The scripture 
scholars still had the last word because of 
the sacredness of the text and because of 
certain technical considerations which the 
men of letters were not equipped to handle. 


The end result is that the various stages of 
Israel’s literary tradition are now identified, 
and the recognition of the literary in- 
terdependence of texts is made evident in 
the French, without need for reference to 
the original languages. 

The author compares the footnote tech- 
niques of this Bible with those of the Douay 
and American Confraternity editions. The 
Douay version, for example, gave no foot- 
note on the literary form of Genesis 
1:1-2:4. The Confraternity’s footnote gave 
several probable solutions in accord with 
the knowledge then available. The Jeru- 
salem edition drops the apologetic tone and 
passes from the negative to the positive 
tack, giving a theological note which dis- 
solves the difficulties in principle. 

New Father 

Father Jones praises this edition for at- 
tending to the dynamic and developing 
nature of biblical revelation. The introduc- 
tions to each book place all the texts in 
their proper historical setting. (A double- 
columned chronological table of profane 
and sacred history covers sixteen pages.) 
The text itself is arranged according to 
sense passages, each of which has its own 
clear heading. Marginal cross references 
are abundant. The result is a more vital 
comprehension of the Bible’s unified 
literary and religious tradition. “We can 
only say that the Bibleward movement of 
our time is thrust forward immeasurably by 
this new force that has appeared,” says 
Father Jones. He concludes with a note 
that an English translation of the Bible 
of Jerusalem is in the making and should 
be ready within two years. Until then he 
commends the reader to the French edition 
of the Jerusalem Bible, “the best in the 
world.” 





DAVID M. STANLEY, S.J. 


What the first Christians meant by salvation 


Biblical research indicates what Catholics should have suspected 
all along: that theology was not handed to the first Christians 
ready-made and without effort any more than it is to Christians 
of post-apostolic times. Christ's first disciples had to think 
through the truths of faith, understand them, and interpret 
them for the people of their own time, just as theologians, 
preachers, and Catholics-in-the-street must do today. 


“The Conception of Salvation in Primitive Christian Preaching,” Catholic Biblical 


Quarterly, 78 (1956) 231-54. 


I. idea, so familiar to us today, 
of “saving our souls,” is essentially a 
Greek idea. An Old Testament Jew 
would have found that idea quite un- 
intelligible. Now the first Christians, 
of course, were almost all born and 
raised as Old Testament Jews. What, 
then, could they possibly have under- 


stood by the words they used when 
they went about preaching that Christ 
had “come to save us’? 

What could salvation mean besides 
merely saving one’s soul? To find the 
answer we will have to examine the 
sermons those first Christians actu- 


ally preached. The early chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles record these 
sermons for us and sketch a theology 
of salvation as the primitive Church 
conceived it. To us this theology will 
seem rudimentary, imperfect, full of 
lacunary insights and ways of expres- 
sion; but we can trace in it the pat- 
tern to be followed later in the great 
syntheses of John and of Paul. 


Revelation and time 


To gain profit from this study we 
must be willing to admit that Chris- 
tian revelation is essentially involved 
in time; it is not merely a collection 
of theological propositions. If we are 
to grasp this revelation as we should, 
we cannot neglect its temporal and 


contingent elements. It is not for us 
to select what we consider the most 
perfect form in which certain dogmas 
are set forth and to reject the cruder, 
more fragmentary enunciations of 
them. That would be to ignore the 
historical cisaracter of our revelation. 
That would be to forget that the very 
development of doctrine within the 
books of the Bible is inspired and 
meaningful in itself. 
‘= 2 


We inust begin by examining the 
background of these first Christians. 
They were, as we said at first, Isra- 
elites. To them, consequently, salva- 
tion meant what it had always meant 
in the Israelite tradition: primarily 
security and prosperity in this life, 
bestowed by Yahweh, sole source of 
protection. It comprised the whole of 
man’s nature and his contemporary 
existence. It was originally merely a 
deliverance from present, national, 
terrestrial calamities. Positively, sal- 
vation involved an exercise of 
strength which gained victory; nega- 
tively, it connoted liberation from 
danger, misfortune, hostile powers, 
and above all from death and Sheol. 

Security and happiness in this life 
were the essence of salvation. When 
finally Old Testament writers became 
aware of some kind of salvation after 
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death, they did so through the notion 
of the body’s coming back to life, 
not through the alien idea of the im- 
mortality of the soul. 


Jewish background 


New Testament salvation-doctrine 
appears to have remained always 
within this same Jewish frame of 
reference. Rarely, if ever, does the 
idea of an immediate reward after 
death seem to have occurred to the 
writers of the New Testament. They 
concentrate on the resurrection of 
the body, and say nothing about the 
state of the soul between death and 
resurrection. Thus they escape the 
embarrassment many late: theologi- 
ans find trying to explain what extra 
happiness can come to the soul al- 
ready in heaven at the time of the 
body’s resurrection. They also, by 
their silence, help create that crux of 
theologians—the difficulty of finding 
scriptural foundation for the Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory. 


Progress toward the New 


During the period of the Old 
Testament, Israel looked forward 
first to a national and collective sal- 
vation, after the model of her own 
redemption from Egypt. Later, after 
the exile, when she recognized that 
her nationalist aspirations were 
doomed to failure, Israel began to 
think more of a salvation related to 
individuals, a salvation gradually seen 
as having more spiritual and tran- 
scendent overtones. 

Only gradually her hopes of salva- 
tion focussed on the coming of an in- 
dividual Christ, a divine organ of 
salvation, the new law-giver, th. im- 
molated lamb, whose exaltation would 
provide new hope for Israel and all 
nations. As late as the book of Daniel 
(c. 165 B.C.), the figure of the Son 
of Man, at once human and super- 
human, symbolizes the future king- 
dom of the saints, a collectivity. 

The actual time when Yahweh 
would enter into human history and 
set up this kingdom was looked for- 
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ward to as “the Day of Yahweh,” 
the day of judgment on all nations. 
Finally, to explain how Israel could 
come into this kingdom in spite of 
the fact that so many Jews had 
proved unfaithful to Yahweh, the 
tradition grew of “the Remnant”— 
a favored group within the Jewish 
nation, who would become the bearers 
of the new salvation. 

* * * 


The teaching of the public life 


Jesus had come into a world which 
felt acutely its need for salvation. The 
New Testament tells us many “were 
looking for the consolation of Israel,” 
or “were expecting the redemption of 
Jerusalem.” The Qumran scrolls from 
the Dead Sea show us how pious 
Jews fluctuated between two extremes 
of sentiment: a feeling of utter sin- 
fulness, and a deep confidence in the 
merciful forgiveness of Yahweh. 

Jesus came announcing the arrival 
of the kingdom of God. He took the 
title “Son of Man” to Himself. But 
His parables taught that the promised 
salvation and kingdom of God had a 
twofold aspect. Under one aspect, 
the eschatological, salvation and the 
kingdom would be achieved only in 
the final day of judgment at the end 
of the world. Under the other aspect, 
the kingdom was already existing or 
soon to exist in this world. Salvation 
in this second sense might be found 
in this world, provided a man be 
ready to sacrifice “everything with 
joy” to acquire it. 

It is important to note that all this 
teaching did not, however, enable the 
disciples to grasp the mystery of 
Christ’s divinity before Pentecost. 
The supreme expression of their de- 
votion to Christ during His life was 
“You are the Christ”—a statement 
which also marks the peak of Jesus’ 
self-revelation during His public life. 
Before they could attain to a knowl- 
edge of His divinity, the apostles’ 
natural “faith” had to suffer a total 
eclipse through the terrible events 
which culminated in Calvary. This 





point, though usually neglected by 
modern treatises in Christology, is 
important for interpreting all the per- 
tinent gospel texts relating to Christ’s 
teaching period. Each of the evange- 
lists is at pains to note how thor- 
oughly Jesus’ Passion and death de- 
stroyed the disciples’ faith in His 
Messianic mission ; hence they equiv- 
alently assert that the apostles had 
never, even momentarily, pierced the 
mystery of His divinity during the 
public life. [For an attempt at an 
explanation of Matt. 16:16-18, cf. 
“Etudes matthéennes : La Confession 
de Pierre a Césarée,” Sciences Ec- 
clésiastiques, 6 (1954), 51-61.] 


After the Resurrection 


Finally, Jesus’ appearances to the 
disciples after His Resurrection were 
devoted to rebuilding their loyalty 
and devotion into something immeas- 
urably greater than it had ever been 
before. Less obviously, but more im- 


portantly, His sudden appearances 
and disappearances impressed on them 


a lesson central to the Christian sal- 
vation-doctrine—the notion of pres- 
ence. Both this lesson and the re- 
building of their devotion till they 
were ready to witness to Him would 
be finished only after Pentecost. 

Jesus’ Ascension finally ended for- 
ever the apostles’ dreams of an 
earthly kingdom. Now they knew 
that sacred history was different from 
what they had thought. Instead of 
one coming of the Christ, the climax 
and end of all history, there were to 
be two comings. And an unknown 
length of time would intervene before 
the second. Meanwhile they were to 
preach to the world. But first they 
were to await the coming of the 
Spirit. The Spirit’s coming to them 
would mark Christ’s exaltation to the 
right hand of the Father. Only after 
Pentecost would they—could they— 
begin to teach in Jesus’ name. 

. ace 


The primitive preaching 
On Pentecost day the Spirit came, 


and at last the fundamental truth of 
Christian revelation flashed on the 
minds of the apostles : Yahweh’s long- 
promised salvation had become reality 
in Jesus Christ. The apostles went 
out to preach. They went, moved by 
the Spirit’s impulse and 

within themselves the marks of their 
Old Testament background as well 
as their training at the hands of 
Jesus. Their preaching, consequently, 
was stamped with a threefold convic- 
tion: (1) the Old Testament promises 
were fulfilled; (2) the apostles were 
bound to give testimony to Christ; 
and (3) they felt a pressing desire 
to invite their own race, the Jews, to 
adopt the pee dispositions for the 
kingdom o 

(1) The Old Testament promises 
of salvation were now fulfilled. The 
consummation of the hopes of the 
Old Testament had come at last. 

The first way that the promises 
were fulfilled—the first way that sal- 
vation was come—was by the descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the apos<ies 
and in the gift of the Holy ‘spirit 
to all who would be baptized. This is 
the most surprising point in their 
early preaching, viz. that the Mes- 
sianic age has been inaugurated, not 
by the return of the Christ, but by 
the coming of the Spirit. A new 
theocracy Re been constituted by a 
new divine Presence which is neither 
that of Jesus nor of the Father 

At first they noticed the Spirit's 
coming primarily in the various sen- 
sible manifestations: wind, fire, 
tongues, etc. But they quickly learned 
to distinguish such external phe- 
nomena from His abiding, invisible 
activity in the hearts of the faithful, 
whose intimate and delicate character 
unmistakably postulated the presence 
of a divine Person. 

The second way that the Old Testa- 
ment promises were fulfilled was in 
the fact that the apostles themselves, 
by their baptism in the Holy Spirit, 
had become the Remnant which was 
prophesied, the new Israel, a group 
chosen from the chosen people. And 
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as Yahweh had promised to bless all 
nations through the seed of Abraham, 
so now He was carrying out that 
promise. Jesus was blessing Israel 
through the presence of the Spirit in 
the apostolic community. This bless- 
ing, the gift of the Spirit—along with 
the exaltation of Jesus—made up the 
promised salvation. 


The third fulfillment of promise 


Thirdly, the promises were fulfilled 
in the fact that Jesus has been exalted. 
“God has exalted Him to His right 
hand as prince and savior in order 
to give repentance to Israel as well as 
remission of sins” (Acts 5:31). This 
“exaltation to the right hand of God” 
was the apostles’ standard way at 
first of expressing Jesus’ divinity. 
Other ways were the title “Judge of 
the living and dead,” and the the- 
ology of “the Name” as quoted by 
Paul in the famous Palestinian hymn : 


“For this God has exalted Him be- 
yond all limit and has graciously 
bestowed on Him the Name sur- 
passing every other name, 
in order that at Jesus’ Name all 
should prostrate themselves: in- 
habitants of heaven, of earth, of 
the infernal regions, 
and every tongue take up the cry: 
‘Jesus is Kyrios (Lord)’ to the 
glory of God the Father.” 

(Philip. 2:9-11) 


This hymn concretely expresses the 
exaltation of Jesus in the conferring 
of the Name “Kyrios.” So, for the 
whole primitive Church, the defini- 
tive coming of the kingdom and 
rule of God was epitomized in that 
one unique moment of the history of 
salvation: the conferring of the di- 
vine Name, Kyrios, upon Jesus at 
His exaltation to God’s right hand. 


Why not two Gods? 

Formulations like these may well 
seem theologically naive, if not scan- 
dalous, to an age like ours, habituated 
to more refined, or at any rate more 
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Greek, formulations of the hypostatic 
union which are a legacy from the 
Council of Chalcedon. Yet their very 
clumsiness or lack of theological re- 
finement bears witness to their au- 
thenticity. Besides, they help us see 
a possible answer to another deli- 
cate problem. What prevented the 
~~ upon their realization of 
the divinity of Christ, frorn asserting 
that there was more than one God: 
Simply the uncompromising mono- 
theism they inherited as Jews? Per- 
haps. Yet the Pentecostal revelation 
had altered several of their Old Test- 
ament beliefs so radically that the 
force of this argument is considerably 
diminished. 

A more convincing reason, I be- 
lieve, lies precisely in the manner in 
which this truth of Jesus’ divinity 
was revealed to the disciples—a man- 
ner which is evident in the formulae 
we have been discussing. Exaltation 
to God’s right hand, reception of the 
divine Name Kyrios as the crowning 
act of glorification: these show the 
early Christian community acknowl- 

Jesus’ divinity as a sharing 
with the Father of the divine pre- 
rogatives of universal dominion and 
judgment as well as of the divine 
Name. This is the truth which later 
theology will express as the unity of 
the divine nature. 


Development of preaching 

(2) Besides the fulfillment of the 
promises, the disciples preached their 
own testimony to Christ: to His 
Resurrection above all, secondarily to 
His death, and later—to help fill out 
the first points—to His public min- 


‘istry as a whole, slowly gathering a 


cluster of logia and miracle stories 
culled from oral traditions and using 
these as a proof of Jesus’ Messianic 
anointing by Yahweh. 

They bear witness to the Resur- 
rection above all because belief in it 
was basic for the realization of 
Christ’s role as Messiah, Savior, Son 
of God. 

They witness to His death because, 








though perpetrated by wicked men— 
as they habitually point out—still it 
was part of God’s design, for our 
sins, and according to the Scriptures. 
They also saw clearly the divinely 
triumphant nature of His death, as 
is clear from their repeated insistence 
on His exemption from the common 
law of corruption. 

(3) The third motive of the dis- 
ciples’ preaching was their intense 
desire to make their brethren, the 
Jewish people, ready for immediately 
entering into the new kingdom and 
finding salvation. This involved: 

(a) perdvoa (metanoia): repent- 
ance for sin and a change of heart 
vis a vis the divinely designated Sav- 
ior of Israel, Jesus of Nazareth. 

(b) An act of faith in Jesus’ divi- 
nity as well as faith in the presence 
of the Holy Spirit—and faith that 
both of these fulfilled God’s Old 
Testament promises of salvation. 

(c) Baptism. By it the profession 
of Christian faith would be sealed 
and publicized and the neophyte 
could enter the community of the 
faithful. 

(d) The final sign of full accept- 
ance by the Christian community, the 
conferring of the Holy Spirit by the 
apostles. 


Summary of the preaching 


So, to sum up, the heart of the 
primitive preaching was this: Salva- 
tion had been definitely acquired for 
the human race by Jesus of Nazareth 
through His mortal life, death and 
resurrection. The Old Testament 
promises of salvation were fulfilled 
in the disclosure of Christ as God 
and in the abiding gift to men of the 
divine personality of the Spirit. This 
salvation was revealed to men when 
Christ was exalted to the right hand 
of the Father and sent the Holy Spirit 
upon the apostles. 

The Spirit’s presence in the apos- 
tolic community made the disciples 
the new Israel, the Remnant. The 
kingdom of God had come in heaven 
with Christ’s glorification; it had 


been begun on earth by the new 
presence of the Spirit in the Christian 
community. And now all men were 
to look forward also to Jesus’ second 
coming, the last hour of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, when the fulness of 
the eschatological salvation Jesus had 
described would be achieved. 


Shortcomings and omissions 


It remains to point out the omis- 
sions and imperfections in this ear- 
liest conception of Christian salvation. 
In the first place, there is scarcely 
any mention made of the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ. The hymn from Phil- 
ippians quoted above contains such a 
reference, of course, but whether this 
conception goes back to its original 
composer or whether Paul has inter- 

lated the doctrine into the canticle 
is very difficult to decide. As a result, 
no place is found for the Incarnation 
in this primitive soteriological scheme. 
It would seem that we are dealing 
with a period when the consequences 
of Christ’s divinity had not been 
pushed back beyond His public min- 
istry. For a more developed theology 
which will embrace the salvific mean- 
ing of the Word’s becoming man, we 
must await the writing of the Fourth 
Gospel. (Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that this theology of 
the Incarnation was elaborated earlier 
than the composition of the Fourth 
Gospel, but within the Johannine 
sphere of influence. It is already evi- 
dent in Hebrews 10:5-10, whose au- 
thor was demonstrably a disciple of 
John’s.) 

While the assertion of certain crit- 
ics that the death of Jesus is not 
regarded as salvific in the primitive 
preaching is demonstrably unfounded, 
still it must be admitted that its 
salvific values were not fully ex- 
ploited. The preaching in Falestine 
centered too much on the apologetic 
and polemic point that the Jews them- 
selves had handed Jesus over to death. 

It left, consequently, little room for 
elaborating God’s great design in 
Christ’s death, or for the positive as- 
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pects of that death as a death to self, 
to the Law, to sin and death. 

The beneficiaries of salvation are 
considered almost exclusively as the 
Jewish people. There seems to be as 
yet no clear intuition of the mission 
to the pagans. Until the Holy Spirit 
manifested His will one day at Anti- 
och (Acts 13:1 ff.), the mission to 
the Gentiles remained a puzzle to 
the apostolic community. 

The sacramental theology of the 
period, so far as it is revealed in the 


sources we have, remains in a very 
elementary stage of development. 
Finally, there is no evidence of 
any reflection upon the teleology of 
salvation. Nowhere in the primitive 
preaching is there any mention of 
God’s love, which figures so prom- 
inently in the Pauline and Johannine 
theologies of salvation. At most there 
ag - re reference to what Paul will 
‘justice of God,” His fidelity 
to ta His Id Testament promises of 
salvation. 
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The East and the West 


From Christopher Dawson, Medieval Essays, (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1954), p. 99. 


From the first the theological interests of the two halves of Christendom 
had been different, and while the Christian East was passionately absorbed 
in the great Christological controversies that tore the Byzantine Church 
and Empire asunder, the West was far more interested in questions of 
ecclesiastical order and moral discipline such as those which gave rise to 
the Novation and Donatist heresies. It was not until the time of the Pelagian 
controversy that a theological issue of the first importance arose in the 
West, and even here the centre of interest was predominantly moral in 
comparison with the speculative metaphysical problems that absorbed the 
Greek mind. 

These interests continued to characterize the theological development of 
the Eastern and Western Churches. Theology in the West found its centre 
and principle of organization in the doctrine of Grace; the sacraments are 
conceived primarily as Means of Grace, and the Christian life is the Life 
of Grace. In the East theology is the doctrine of the Consubstantial Word. 
The sacraments are conceived as mysteries of illumination, and the Christian 
life is seen as a process of deification by which humanity is assimilated to 
the immortal nature of the Divine Word. Thus the tendency of Western 
theology finds its representative and embodiment in St. Augustine, the 
Doctor of Grace, whose influence dominates the whole medieval develop- 
ment, while the typical representative of Eastern theology is to be found m 
Origen, who continued to influence the development of Greek Christian 
thought through the medium of Athanasius and the great Cappadocian 
fathers, Basil and the two Gregories. 





An audit of Modernism 


ROBERT ROUQUETITE, S.J. 


“Modernism” is the heresy of the twentieth century. The Church 
has reacted vigorously to it and has taken a determined stand 
against it: Every professor of Catholic theology must take an 
oath against it before assuming office. What was this strange 

new doctrine that has affected the Church so strongly? What was 
its special appeal to the modern mind? Answers to these questions 
are given in this evaluation of Modernism by Father Rouquette. 


“Bilan du Modernisme,” Etudes, 289 (1956), 321-43. 


€ hiseled on a tombstone in the 
little village of Montiers-en-Der in 
Fraice is the epitaph composed be- 
fore his death by the man who lies 
beneath : 

Alfred Loisy 

Priest 
Retired from 
the ministry and teaching 

Professor at the College of France 


Lower on the stone is engraved this 
enigmatic clause: Qui tuam in votis 
tenuit voluntatem—“Who obeyed 
Your will in desire.” 

Whether Loisy meant the state- 
ment to refer to the vow of chastity 
which he kept inviolate, or to the 
profound desire of leading a life dedi- 
cated to religion, we cannot know. 
He carried the answer to his grave. 

Whatever the answer, the mys- 
terious testament is a symbol of the 
crisis of Modernism in which Loisy 
(d. 1940) played a large role. For 
however replete with goodwill the 
disciples of Modernism were, when 
they had finished explaining away 
the Church, the Bibie, dogmatic 


theology, and several other not un- 
important facets of religion, about all 
they found themselves possessed of 
was a desire to do God’s will. 

In France, around the year 1900, 
many young men, both clerical and 
lay, were torn by an interior conflict. 


Their Church, which they sincerely 
believed to be the one true Church, 
seemed to stand in utter contradic- 
tion to the progressive development 
in historical science and philosophical 
thought which they thought would 
lead to a vast triumph of the human 
intellect. To keep possession of both 
Church and scientific progress, they 
found themselves emptying the truths 
of the Church of their traditional con- 
tent. This, essentially, is the tension 
which produced Modernism. 


Catholic sleep 


This crisis and agony was possible 
only because French Catholicism at 
the end of the 19th century w.'s 
sleeping an intellectual sleep which 
had lasted more than a hundred years. 
The Revolution had destroyed all the 
institutional structures of the Church, 
depleted the ranks of the clergy, and 
halted further vocations. Napoleon 
had set up a tight university monop- 
oly which later governments did not 
break. There was not one higher 
school of theology and exegesis pre- 
paring men for scientific work. 

The Revolution did stir up 
strenuous Catholic reaction to the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment. 
But this reaction was entirely intui- 
tive ai:< instinctive. Catholics did not 
have much leisure to ponder the fun- 
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damental questions of their faith. 
They were too much absorbed by the 
pressing problems of Church and 
State, Gallicanism, and the adapta- 
tion of the Church to democracy. 


Protestant revival and revolution 


If the Catholic intellectual world 
was sleeping, its Protestant counter- 
part was stirring itself into an in- 
tellectual revolution. The principle of 
private interpretation did not, imme- 
diately upon its acceptance, wipe out 
all traditional dogma from the Chris- 
tian world. However, it could not be 
long before undisciplined theological 
and philosophical thought began re- 
jecting these traditional teachings and 
substituting more “modern” ones. 

The first general movement in this 
Protestant revolution was philosophi- 
cal and theological. Under the pres- 
sure of rationalism, particularly Kan- 
tian idealism, religious truth was 
severed from its intellectual basis. 
Thus set adrift from reason, religious 
truth became religious sentiment. It 
further became, at the hands of 
Schleiermacher, an incommunicable 
interior intuition parallel to reason 
but entirely unrelated to it and not 
interpretable by it. Schleiermacher 
provided the next logical step in the 
theological revolution when he de- 
nied the divine origin of the Bible 
and of the Church. These he ex- 
plained as symbols of an interior re- 
ligious experience, the immediate 1n- 
tuition of the divine by man’s finite, 


sno being. 
oreover, this theological symbol- 


ism was swept into the current of 
the evolutionary theories of Spencer 
and Hegel. In the perspective given 
to the history of Christian thought by 
Spencerian evolutionis‘n, dogma had 


evolved in anarchic, haphazard 
fashion through successive symbolic 
expressions of collective religious 
mentalities ; the more enduring sym- 
bols are those which are better suited 
to sustain religious experience. The 
Hegelian perspective is wholly pan- 
theistic; successive religious forms 
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are nothing but the progressive self- 
realization of the divine which is im- 
manent in history. 

Such was the view of religious 
truth which Protestant theology—less 
theology now than philosophy—gave 
to Modernism: a view through a 
clouded kaleidoscope of irrational re- 
ligious intuition, dogmatic symbolism, 
and idealistic evolution. 


Bible critics 


Another aspect of the Protestant 
intellectual revolution took place on 
the level of scriptural criticism, es- 
pecially in 19th century Germany. 
Orthodox Protestantism had idolized 
the letter of the Bible. The critical 
school realized that the Bible had not 
dropped from heaven like a meteor, 
but bore the traces of human han- 
dling, human thought, and human ex- 
pression. Biblical criticism would not 
have been dangerous if it had been 
content to show that extracting the 
message of the Holy Spirit from the 
written word was a function on the 
level of human knowledge and human 
understanding of history. But carried 
on by the enthusiasm of their new 
literary methods, the critics came to 
rapid and arbitrary conclusions. The 
Bible was no longer from God but 
from men. It was a collection of 
legends and folklore. These legends 
were formed by the collective con- 
science of the primitive Christian 
community as a symbol of their col- 
lective religious experience. These 
symbols idealized the figure and work 
of a humble Palestinian Jew, Jesus. 

Echoing the Bible critics, the men 
who were studying the history of the 
early Christian centuries were claim- 
ing that the dogmas and institutions 
of the Church had developed and 
td under the influence of a purely 

uman evolution. This development 
had so adulterated the thought of 
Christ that the Gospel message was 
now reduced to a morality that was 
altogether human. 

Not until 1863 was Catholic 
France shocked to its first public 





awareness of these critical studies by 
the appearance of Renan’s Life of 
Jesus. And not until 1875 did any 
active intellectual countermove begin 
to stir. Partly under the influence of 
Pope Leo XIII who, very sensitive 
to the needs of the time, grasped the 
necessity of absorbing the good in 
modern political and social thought, 
young Catholic scholars developed. 
They found a vast store of critical 
»urk on the other side of the Rhine. 
Suddenly awakened, they grasped the 
only tools at hand, the critical tech- 
niques forged by liberalism. Too often 
without questioning they assumed the 
new principles of biblical criticism 
and made them the basis for their 
counter research. 


Modernism, part truth 


The insidiousness—and charm—of 
every heresy is based on one thing: 
a heresy is always partially true. So 
in justice to those who accepted the 
heresy of Modernism, it will be well 
to study its partial truths before in- 
vestigating its exaggerations. 

First, it is true that personal reli- 
gious experience, the contact with 
God in prayer, is an essential element 
in the life of the spirit. Secondly, it 
is not false to say that the dogmatic 
formulas, even the most solemn and 
definitive, represent their object in- 
adequately, simply because their ob- 
ject, which is the mystery of God, is 
infinite and cannot be exhausted. God 
alone, says Pascal, speaks well of 
God. Thirdly, these dogmatic formu- 
las are meant to reveal to us God’s 
design for humanity rather than to 
satisfy our curiosity about the mys- 
tery of God. The objective truths of 
this revelation are meant to allow us 
to live the mystery of God; that is, 
to establish ourselves in relation to 
God as our Creator and Savior. The 
faith in the divine message handed on 
by the Church is not simply an in- 
tellectual acceptance of abstract and 
obscure propositions, but a living ad- 
herence of our whole being. Finally, 
it is certain that the gospel message 


has been unfolded by the Church 
gradually. The great affirmations of 
the first centuries on the mysteries 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
were elaborated little by little. This 
was done through successive hesita- 
tions, by a dialectic of the great 
Christological councils. 


Part falsehood 


But if we push these four truths 
to their limit without the refinements 
and balance which Scripture and 
dogma, and the experience of the 
Church can give, we come to the 
extreme position of the Modernists. 
The extreme can be put into three 
fundamental propositions : 

(1) The only means which we have 
for knowing anything about God is 
personal religious experience. 

(2) The traditional dogmatic ex- 
pressions of this experience do not 
have any objective content. They are 
neither true nor false. They are useful 
but have no meaning except in that 
civilization for which they were con- 
ceived, e.g., the divinity of Christ 
was good for the men of the 4th cen- 
tury but is useless for the spirit of 
the 20th. 

(3) These dogmatic formulas are 
undergoing a constant evolution 
which is purely natural and which has 
gross!y amplified the original mes- 
sage of Jesus. He was not in the 
least aware of the size of the move- 
ment which he was launching, for he 
himself was content to announce the 
nearness of the end of the world. 


Clash over fundamentals 


Why did the Church react so 
vigorously against Modernism? If 
she had only accepted the dogmatic 
formulas as pure symbols, she would 
have eliminated all the exegetical, 
historical and philosophical stumbling 
blocks and made the gospel 
accessible to all. Instead, she insisted 
that these dogmatic expressions, be- 
sides containing the subjective reli- 
gious experience of the Christian 
community, contained objective truth. 
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She insisted that they do communi- 
cate to us a true, although imper- 
fect, knowledge of God. 

A comparison from art might clari- 
fy the ene between a truth 
which has objective content and a 
symbol which merely evokes a sub- 
jective religious experience. 

Find an Eskimo who has never 
seen an apple. Stand him in front of 
a Cézanne still-life of apples and red 
wine, and tell him which is which. 
Later, on the evidence he got from 
that picture, the Eskimo will be able 
to identify an apple. Hence, 
Cézanne’s painting gives an accurate 
and objective idea of the apple, even 
though it must omit the hardness of 
its skin and the tartness of its taste. 
The representation is true but in- 
adequate. 

Put the Eskimo back in his pre- 
Cézanne ignorance of the apple, and 
stand him in front of a painting of 
the fruit by, say, Picasso. The Eskimo 
knows no more about an apple after 
studying the Picasso canvas than he 
knew before studying it. For this 
master of the abstract manipulates 
his forms, colors, and symbols in 
order to give us an occasion to stimu- 
late our own emotional reaction. 
Whatever the Eskimo’s emotions may 
be when he is confronted with the 
Picasso, they could scarcely involve 
an apple; he still has no concept of 
what the fruit is. 

The difference is much the same 
between the Church’s understanding 
of dogma and the Modernists’. The 
Church has defined that dogmatic 
truths are clear, inadequate represen- 
tations which convey objective facts, 
like Cézanne’s painting. Modernists, 
like Tyrell or Marcel Hebert, con- 
sidered dogma more like the painting 
of Picasso; a dogma is a symbol sig- 
nifying nothing but allowing us to 
evoke within ourselves a religious ex- 
perience of the divine. To learn a 
dogma is to have a subjective reli- 

ious experience—and to know noth- 
ing more than we knew before about 
the subject of the dogma. And, just 
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as it is possible to paint a million 
canvases like Picasso’s of the same 
apple—all entirely different—so a 
million dogmas, all different, can rep- 
resent the same thing. Now, clearly, 
such “dogmas” have no value in 
themselves; they are pure means. 
Pushed to the limit, the Modernist 
interpretation means that dogma is 
an ineffable sentiment of the divine 
in us and of ourselves in the divine. 
The basic difference between the 
religious attitudes of the Catholic and 
the Modernist is not a mere feud 
about ideas. The difference reverber- 
ates at the very heart of religious life 
itself. Three controverted dogmas— 
of the Trinity, the Bible, and the 
Church—will illustrate this. 


The Trinity 


If the dogma of the Trinity has 
any objective content, then we know 
that there is a personal relationship 
between the Father and the Son. God 
is not a solitude nor a transcendent 
egoism. He is love, an exchange of 
being and love. And it follows for 
man that the law of love laid down by 
Christ as the basis for all moral law is 
not a taboo, an expedient of social 
life, but the very law of our being. 

If, on the other hand, the doctrine 
of the Trinity is a symbol without 
objective truth, then I do not know 
whether God is a Father or a blind 
force. Could the symbol of a blind 
force urge me to a filial relation to 
the divine? Can a filial relation even 
be possible if God is not personal ? Or 
can the moral law be imposed on me 
as a demand of my very being if it 
only appears as the whim of a blind 
evolving nature? A pure symbol with- 
out content is a failure. 


The Bible 


The Bible, as we know, is a book 
expressed in the thoughts of men of 
a definite time and a definite culture. 
The Modernists can see nothing but 
this human element in the Sacred 
Books. For them the Bible is a legend- 
ary epic produced by the collective 
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conscience of Israel. Worse yet, it 
expresses the religious needs of this 
conscience without our knowing to 
what these needs correspond in the 
order of superhuman realities. 

Our whole religious life turns on 
the answer to one question: “Is the 
gospel story true?” If God really 
shared human experience and suffer- 
ing, even death, then God is truly my 
brother and fellow-creature. And the 
love born of realizing this fact can 
become my reason for being. But if 
the Incarnation is only the symbolic 
expression of the spiritual presence of 
God in humanity, then God is a re- 
mote stranger, some theoretical prin- 
ciple which I can never love. 


The Church 


The conflict between Modernism 
and Catholicism is most sharply fo- 
cused in the question about the 
Church. Is the Church the true heri- 
tage of the thought and will of Jesus 
Christ? Loisy answers, no; we know 
very little about the Palestinian 
prophet founding any church. We do 
“know the simple fact that he an- 
nounced the end of the world and the 
coming of the eternal kingdom of 
Yahweh. When the end of the world 
did not take place, the early Chris- 
tians spontaneously created the 
Church. Those simple spiritual 
teachings of the rabbi which he had 
given to prepare them for the immi- 
nent judgment of Yahweh were am- 
plified into doctrines and dogmas. 

In this way then, says Loisy, the 
Church is in fact a continuation of 
Christ. The young rabbi, Jesus, gave 
the initial impulse to this immense 
spiritual movement which is a sort of 
physical extension of him. But the 
Church is a human institution, alto- 
gether natural. She is not the will and 
thought of Christ, the God-Man. She 
is not carried through history by His 
Spirit. And when she affirms the 
mystery of man and God, we find her 
using only symbols to express her in- 
terior religious experience. 


The tholic doctrine of the 


Church flows directly from 
dogma of the Incarnation. But 
Modernist vision of the Church over- 
looks or denies the divinity of Christ. 
This denial explains why our entire 
interior life, which depends on the 
mystery of the Incarnation, is radi- 
cally compromised by the Modernist 
ecclesiology. If Christ is the living 
God who governs and directs time, 
the movement born of Him is once 
and for all realized in Him and in 
Him spreads through space and time. 
The Church with His doctrine and 
His sacraments is a presence of 
Christ in history. For the Church, 
Christ is not only past and at the end 
of time, He is now. His word, always 
the same, ever old, yet ever new, lives 
in the present. His life, eternally be- 
fore and after time, He communicates 
at each moment of time. 


Synthesis of heresies 


Modernism has been called a syn- 
thesis of all heresies. Like termites 
devouring the core of a giant oak and 
leaving its bark intact, it had eaten 
away, preserving only a shell of 
words, the pillar truths of primitive 
Christianity: Revelation, the person- 
ality of God, the Trinity, Incarna- 
tion, Redemption, and the Church. 
Behind its rere of adapting reve- 
lation to the mentality of modern 
man, it undermined Christian 
thought completely, threatening a 
breakdown of all Christian life and 
re Never before had the 

urch been attacked on so vast a 
scale from within. 


Aid to theology 

In spite of this, however, the crisis 
called Modernism was far from use- 
less to the Church. It provoked, at 
first, some rather fanatical reactions 
among the very orthodox and up- 
right, who saw Modernism every- 
where, in — ence of They ac in 
every new development. acted 
my they thought Christ had com- 
manded that the good grain be 
snatched from the evil, not that both 


the 
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be allowed to grow into a harvest. 
Injustices were committed ; excellent 
scholars were held suspect. 

But these abuses ought not conceal 
the immense work a by 
intelligent minds aroused by the im- 
pact of Modernism. A considerable 
exegetical work of primary scientific 
value was built up in Catholic France, 
Belgium, and Germany. This work 
made it clear that the inspiration of 
Scripture was in no way weakened by 
the results of authentic criticism. 

As a result, the Church gave full 
liberty to her scholars. An immense 
gathering of patristic studies, a his- 
tory of dogma, a history of the first 
Christian centuries—in brief, a the- 
ology of development—all came to 
life under her stimulus. 


Development 

Theology is still stuttering as it 
tries to express the co-presence of the 
eternal and the changeable in the 
Church, at once the body of Christ 
and a society of men. Difficulties 
arise. The Church, as always, tries 
to safeguard through a living dialec- 
tic what seems to her to be in danger 
at the moment. She reacts vigorously, 
but there can be no doubt that her 
dialectic of development achieves a 
position of stability. 

The revival of Thomism has out- 
lined a solid philosophical basis for 
Catholic thought. It now remains for 
us to adapt our thought patterns and 
ae fo to the minds of the scholars 
. and scientific workers who form the 
nucleus of a new culture altogether 
different from the old. 


Lesson in faith 


This history of Modernism ought 
to be for us a lesson in faith and opti- 
mism. The great stumbling block for 
the Modernists was this: in the quest 
for knowledge every scholar must 
prefer the light of the Church to his 
own personal light. We have the 
strongest evidence that it is necessary 
to b pie this preference to the ancient 
and sure light of the spouse of Christ. 
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Such an attitude is not weakness. 
It is wisdom and st h, because it 
is freedom from self. It is not irra- 
tional; for history itself shows that 
the reactions of the Church (reactions 
at times exaggerated and oppressive) 
have been necessary to preserve the 
stability of the divine message which 
has lasted from Christ to our own 
day. And we can be certain that if a 
fragment of truth is thus temporarily 
left in the background, eventually it 
will be brought to light and recog- 
nized by the Church for what it is. 

For we do not see in the Church a 
mere human institution somehow ele- 
vating mankind. We believe that the 
Church is the dwelling place of the 
Holy Spirit. She is the mistress and 
moulder of truth, not in herself but 
because of the Spirit which is in her. 


Essential mistake 


Sometime after his excommunica- 
tion on May 4, 1908, Alfred Loisy 
received a letter from Jacques Cheva- 
lier (the biographer of Descartes and 
Pascal) : “A religious work which is 
not planted in the Church is sooner 
or later doomed to decay ; and this is 
true even though the same work 
firmly planted within the Church 
would have thrived and yielded fruit 
for generations. This is an inescap- 
able reality, more inescapable than 
the agonizing difficulties in which any 
individual is caught. . ..” 

Loisy read the words but refused 
to accept them. This refusal was the 
essential mistake of the Modernists. 
They never understood nor accepted 
the absolute necessity of union with 
the Church. They failed to see that 
it was not merely a practical neces- 
sity but a necessity imposed by the 
eternal Lord of the Church. 

In France today all Catholic schol- 
ars are convinced that they must 
work within the Church or they work 
in vain. They say that Modernism is 
a thing of the past; so much so that 
it is difficult to make people under- 
stand what it was, especially what a 
seduction it exercised and to what 








agonies it gave rise. 
The tombstone of Loisy well sym- 
bolizes the death of Modernism. And 
yet, ironically enough, from that 
tombstone sprang life. An elite co 

of Catholic scholars—historians, phil- 
osophers, theologians, exegetes—was 





born from the ashes of Modernism; 
a corps which through its difficul- 
ties and stumblings has remained 
faithful to the Church and accepted 
her guidance—Qui tuam in re tenuit 
voluntatem—“Who obeyed Your will 
in fact.” 





A new approach to the synoptics 


M, Brindle, “Ein neuartiger Zugang zu den Synoptikern,” Orientierung, 


21 (1957), 87-89. 


F. many years now, laymen who want a 
deeper understanding of the Person Jesus 
Christ have been using gospel harmonies. 
In these harmonies the life of Christ is 
made into a continuous narrative with paral- 
lel passages dropping out. This arrange- 
ment makes for easy reading and retention 
of the apparently important, universal 
things in Christ's life and teaching. Indeed, 
a reader may ask himself, “Why were there 
four gospels instead of one, if we boil them 
down to one for increased comprehension?” 


Importance of detail 

During these same years scholars have 
been using quite another tool—not a har- 
mony, but a synopsis, which sets down 
parallel accounts side by side. 

For in order to discover the true Christ 
—with all His individual characteristics— 
we must see Him as He appears in each 
gospel. We must discover Him as He ap- 
peared to each evangelist. A harmony gives 
us only a synthetic picture. Therefore, to 
get as close as possible to the historical 
Christ in the gospels it is not enough to 
read the first three gospels as though they 
were pretty much the same early version: 
We must realize that each is a literary 
transcription of a separate preaching by the 
apostles after Christ had left them. Just as 
literary critics study poems minutely and 
lay bare beauties unseen, so gospel critics 





pore over the synoptics to bring to light ex- 
citing things about early Christianity. 
Under these conditions, is it possible for 
a layman to come to any real understand- 
ing of the synoptics? A year ago the an- 
swer would have been: Very difficult—you 
must work months cr years in the trees 
without ever seeing the woods. But now 
there has appeared a new tool which makes 
such study possible for amateurs (and 
easier for scholars) : a Concordance of the 
Synoptic Gospels by Xavier Leon-Dufour, 
S.J. (Desclée). This study-help is a visual 
display of what is common to all three syn- 
optics and what is peculiar to one or two. 


The synoptics in color 

Only four by twelve inches, this visual 
record is a map or panorama. Each of the 
synoptics has his own color: Matthew red, 
Mark blue, Luke yellow. The colors are 
used in two ways, in the form of long rec- 
tangles or bands and in the form of discs. 
If a story or saying of our Lord is found 
only in Matthew, then the band is red; if 
this same passage were common to Mat- 
thew and Mark, then the band would be 
violet, the mixture of red and blue; if the 
passage were common to all three, then the 
band would be brown. The variety of con- 
texts in which the same passage is found 
among two or three evangelists is indicated 
by means of one or more appropriately 
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colored discs. 

Each synoptic is allotted a folding sheet, 
which consists of five or six leaves. On 
each of the three sheets a synoptic is laid 
out chapter by chapter with carefully 
worded titles for the smallest band-units 
(of varying lengths). Conventional verse 
and chapter numbers are given in the left 
margin of each leaf. The author has devised 
a continuous numbering for all the units of 
all the synoptics. This numbering, which is 
given in the right margin, makes it easy 
to find parallel passages. 

Typical use 

This description may seem rather com- 
plicated without the illustration of a copy 
of the concordance. Father Brindle shows 
what happens in exploring an example 
chosen at random. 

“IT unfold the sheet for Luke and note 
the title ‘The Pharisee and the Publican’ 
(18:9-14) at the very bottom of a leaf. 
This leaf, like the one at its left, displays 
a striking amount of yellow (Luke’s color), 
which reminds me that the parable of the 
pharisee and the publican occurs in a con- 
text peculiar to Luke—his long account of 
the ascent to Jerusalem (which also is 
marked by a sign on the page). Further- 
more it strikes me that the two leaves of 
the travel narrative are spotted with more 
orange than brown; this means that within 
a context peculiar to Luke more passages 
have a parallel in Matthew alone than in 
Matthew and Mark. The band itself in 
which the title ‘The Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican’ stands is unmixed yellow. Therefore 
this parable is found only in Luke, 





“Then I notice at the end of the band 
a red border on the bottom and an orange 
border on top. The red border refers to 
Matthew, who must have a doublet to this 
parable. Next to the band lie discs giving 
information on context. I find a red disc 
with the number 117d. I look up this num- 
ber and find it by the band for Matt. 18:3 
with the title ‘You must become a little 
child again.’ But this title does not satisfy 
me. I run my eye over the immediately 
preceding band in Matthew, which reads 
‘Jesus calls a little child to Him.’ Since 
this band and its adjacent disc are brown, 
I know that this situation—calling the child 
—is one related by all three synoptics. I 
hurry back to Luke’s yellow band and its 
title “The Pharisee and the Publican.’ The 
orange upper border tells me that this para- 
able in Luke has a doublet which is also 
found in Matthew. With the help of the 
numbers in the margin I look up this 
doublet—Luke 14:7-11 ‘The humble shall 
be exalted.’ Its parallel is Matthew 23:12 
‘He who exalts himself shall be humbled.’ 
Immediately in front of the title ‘The Phari- 
see and the Publican’ there is a little black 
square on the yellow band, which means 
that those to whom this parable was spoken 
were enemies of Jesus.” And so on and on. 

Examples could be multiplied, but this is 
enough to give some idea of what the con- 
cordance can do. A few minutes will suf- 
fice for checking on a curious point, per- 
sonal or found in reading. With time and 
effort greater things are possible—a deep 
and rewarding study of the most precious 
legacy of Catholic tradition. 





Root of disunity 


From George Every, S.S.M., “The Schism—Solutions and Problems,” Eastern Churches 


Quarteriy, 11 (1956), 318. 


The Byzantine objection, right or wrong, to ‘Papism’, was fundamentally 
one with the Ghibelline, an objection to the union of spiritual and temporal 


jurisdiction, of authority on earth with authority in the other world of 


hell, purgatory, and heaven. 
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Y.-B. TREMEL, O. P. 


Man between death and resurrection 


What happens to the human soul immedately after death? 

Are there indicativns in the New Testament of an “intermediate 
eschatology” which explains the life of the soul in that period 
between death and the second -oming of Christ? Father Trémel 
finds evidence for the affirmative in Saint Luke’s Gospel and 

the Epistles of Saint Paul and Saint Peter. 


“L’ homme entre la mort et la Résurrection d'aprés le Nowvean Testament,” 


Lumiére et Vie, 24 (1955), 33-57. 


I. New Testament obviously 
does not conceive of man’s life after 
death philosophically or in terms of 
the natural immortality of the soul. 
The sacred writers do not think of the 
life to come as the term of a natural 
process. On the contrary, for them it 
is always the result of salvation and 
redemption ; it depends on the will of 
God and on the victory of Christ. 

The New Testament links the res- 
urrection of the dead with the glori- 
ous coming of Christ at the end of 
time to judge all mankind. Christ’s 
Resurrection and His entrance into 
glory at the right hand of the Father 
are, according to the apostles, a guar- 
antee and a pledge of this second 
coming. For St. Paul, the victory of 
the First Born among the dead will 
not be complete until it overcomes 
death itself and reveals itself in the 
risen bodies of those who have been 
asleep in death. 


The problem 


But what is the state of the Chris- 
tian right after death? What becomes 
of him while he is waiting for the 
resurrection and the Last Judgment? 
Can we find traces in the New Testa- 
ment of what is called “intermediate 
eschatology”? Christians are far 
from agreement on the interpretation 
of the scriptural texts. The Catholic 
Church has defended her beliefs in 


the course of controversies with the 
so-called Orthodox churches and with 
the Protestants. Papal and conciliar 
definitions make it clear that the 
eternal destiny of souls is fixed 
definitively soon after death, although 
the just soul may still need purifica- 
tion before being admitted to the 
vision of God (DB 464, 530-531). 
Pope Leo X condemned a proposition 
of Luther which claimed it was im- 
possible to prove the existence of 
purgatory from the Scriptures. Still 
it seems that the Church never in- 
tended to define the precise meaning 
of any particular text about purga- 
tory in Scripture. As guardian of 
the deposit of faith the Church not 
only stops short of contradicting the 
Scriptures, but actually unfolds and 
interprets the ideas on man’s destiny 
that are contained there. 

Many critics think that the Bible 
teaches rather the mortality of the 
soul, and that the idea of immortali 
is a relic of pagan philosophy. Posi- 
tions vary when it comes to interpret- 
ing particular texts. Rudolf Bultmann, 
for example, does not think that the 
New Testament contains any formal 
affirmations concerning this inter- 
mediary state: it is a “sleep.” P. 
Menoud, in his book on The Destiny 
of the Dead, gives a more precise 
meaning to this sleep. It certainly sig- 
nifies a period of waiting for the res- 
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urrection, but a period in which the 
sow! is already in communion with 
Christ. Von Allmen in his Biblical 
Vocabulary adopts similar conclu- 
sions. The sleep, according to him, 
does not rob the sleeper of his iden- 
tity. It will end in awakening. Those 
who die in Christ are not abandoned 
by Him, nor are they far from Him 
even though they have not reached 
the fullness of beatitude. 


Contingent immortality 


Some mention of the Greek idea of 
the meg of the soul is made 
by Menoud. He says that the New 

estament does not teach the natural 
and certain immortality of the soul 
which the Greek philosophers taught. 
Christianity, he says, must deny that 
the destiny of man depends on his 
at my or psychological structure. 

ther it depends on God Whose 
creature man is. If the creature lives 
after death, it is by an act of God. 

However, we need not introduce a 
complete break between the plan of 
nature and that of grace in order to 
distinguish Christian hope from Pla- 
tonic dualism. If at the end of his in- 
vestigation the exegete finds a con- 
cept of salvation which requires the 
survival of the soul after death, can 
he rightly recoil because this idea has 
elements in common with Greek phi- 
losophy? In this article, we will try to 
discover if the New Testament gives 
us any information on the state of 
man between death and the resurrec- 
tion of the body. 

Sheol 

First it will be worth our while to 
say a word about the Jewish tradition 
at the time of Christ. At the time 
when Christianity was born, Jewish 
beliefs were not too well defined. This 
much we can say. Uppermost in their 
beliefs was the resurrection of the 
dead—the opening up of a lost Para- 
dise to the just and Gehenna to sin- 
ners. The ancient idea of Sheol was 
used very early as a convention to 
designate the 
waited for jr: t. But the name 
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lace where the dead’ 


was only a convention because rab- 
binical “moral theology” changed the 
notion of Hades. A great abyss sepa- 
rated the just in the bosom of Abra- 
ham from the impious in Sheol. 
Gradually Sheol came to designate 
the place of the wicked only ; Paradise 
came to mean the place where the just 
resided. At the time of Christ this 
development had not reached defini- 
tive form; and the names, Paradise, 
Sheol or Hades, and Gehenna re- 
tained a certain amount of elasticity. 


Testimony of Luke 


We are astonished when we realize 
how silent the gospels and the New 
Testament writings are in general on 
this subject. There are scarcely a few 
allusions, and these are hard to inter- 
pret. At first glance it looks almost as 
if this question of the immediat- fate 
of the dead hardly interested the first 
Christians at all. 

According to the gospels, the resur- 
rection of the dead and the Last Judg- 
ment will bring the world to an end. 
The good grain will be separated once 
for all from the chaff. Yet we can- 
not forget that salvation has already 
come through the merits of Christ. 
The man who receives Christ and be- 
lieves in Him already has eternal life. 
He is born through faith and baptism 
into a life that will fully manifest it- 
self after the resurrection. Man, how- 
ever, must decide now; he must be 
converted now in this life. He must 
take sides while he is still on earth. 


Looking carefully at the gospel 
texts, we can see that they place the 
conflict between this life and the life 
to come against the background of the 
individual's death rather than against 
that of the Second Coming. We notice 
this especially in the invitation to 
choose between the goods of this 
world and those of the next: to cease 
amassing treasures for oneself and to 
be enri for God. This is the basic 
idea in the ble of the rich fool 
(Luke 12:16-31). Jesus was asked to 
arbitrate a dispute between two 
brothers who are quarrelling over 





their inheritance. He settles the dis- 
pute by annihilating its very founda- 
tion — the cupidity for things man 
thinks necessary. “The life of man is 
not secure because of possessions.” 
Man cannot rely on the earthly treas- 
ures which he stores up in reserve. 
God is man’s security and his treas- 
ure; it is God who can demand an 
account at any time. Here, therefore, 
we have the idea of God judging the 
soul—asking for an account—right at 
the very moment of death. 

Perhaps the mention of “eternal 
habitation” in the end of the Parable 
of the Unfaithful Steward (Luke 
16:9) connotes the same idea, that of 
rendering an account immediately 
after death. A variant reading, less 
probable it is true, directly mentions 
death : “Do you make friends with the 
Mammon of iniquity against the day 
of your death; he receives you into 
his eternal habitations.” But the other 
and more commonly accepted read- 
ing: “against the day when he will 
come to claim you,” seems to have 
the same meaning. For Mammon will 
come to claim a man when money can 
no longer have a hold on his affec- 
tions. That is the moment of death. 
We get a further insight into the 
meaning of these verses if we com- 
pare this parable with that of Lazarus 
‘and the rich man. Just as the unjust 
steward is received into the eternal 
habitations of the devil, so the rich 
man languishes in the torment of 
Hades for his cupidity. 


Death the divider 
The Palestinian overtones of the 


Lazarus ble are very strong 
(Luke 16-19-31). The theme was 


doubtless borrowed from a popular 


history of the times. There are a num- 
ber of analogues in rabbinical litera- 
ture which go back perhaps to an old 
Egyptian tale. But it is the descrip- 
tion of the next life which really in- 
terests us here. Lazarus in the bosom 
of Abraham suggests a place of honor 
at the right hand of the father of the 
family. This is reminiscent of eternal 


happiness as described in con 

rary apocalyptic writings. It seems to 
correspond to the general Jewish con- 
ception of life after death. The rich 
man is consigned to Hades which is 
not only a place of darkness but also 
a place of torments. Is this hell as we 
understand it? The yawning abyss 
and the torture of the flames would 
seem to indicate it. On the other 
hand, could it be that there is a com- 
mon dwelling place for all the dead? 
Even so, the separation is so marked 
that poor Lazarus is already in pos- 
session of salvation while the rich 
man has already begun to suffer his 
punishment. In any case, it is death 
that draws the line of demarcation be- 
tween the saved and the damned. 

Another episode in the Gospel of 
St. Luke helps to clarify this other- 
wise confusing conception of salvation 
after death. This-is the promise of 
Paradise to the good thief (Luke 
23 :39-43). In spite of his compan- 
ion’s b emies, this man of hither- 
to evil life turns to Christ whom he 
recognizes as the Messiah, and asks 
to be remembered when the kingdom 
is established. He looks forward to 
the establishment of the kingdom 
aiter the Last Judgment. But Christ’s 
response to his request goes way be- 

ond his wildest expectations. For he 

is told that he will be in Paradise that 
very day. “This day thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise.” What is this 
Paradise? At least we can say that 
it is a participation in the _— of 
the Messiah. It is not just a high 
place close to Abraham, the father of 
all believers. Paradise is to be with 
Christ. 

Christ’s controversy with the 
Sadducees ane resurrec- 
tion of the dead is found in all the 
synoptics (Matt. 22 :23-33; Mark 12: 
18-27; Luke 20:27-40). Here He 
answers their iegal objections by 
ame Spa that they do not under- 
stand the nature of the life to come. 
If a woman had two husbands on 
earth, who will be her husband in 
heaven? The answer is that marriage 





and procreation have no place in 
heaven. There the elect participate in 
the glorious life and in the immortal- 
ity of the angels. Up to this point 
there is nothing about whether the 
new life of the elect will begin im- 
mediately after death or after the 
resurrection. But then Christ appeals 
to the Old Testament. The dead will 
rise one day because they are already 
living. God, who revealed Himself to 
Moses as the God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, could not have done 
so unless these patriarchs were still 
living. God is not the God of beings 
who have ceased to exist. If He can 
speak so to Moses, it is because Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob are still liv- 
ing, because they already have some 
kind of beatitude which will be com- 
plete after the resurrection. 


Teaching of Saint Paul 


The faith of the first Christian com- 
munities looked forward to the Sec- 
ond Coming of the Lord which would 
usher in the final glorious kingdom 
for all believers. This is one of the 
basic features of St. Paul’s message. 
In his first epistles, the two to the 
Thessalonians, we hear an echo of 
this. The first of these two letters 
was occasioned by some confusion 
among the Christians of Thessalonica. 
They wondered what had happened 
to those who had died suddenly in 
their midst. Will these Christians who 
are now “asleep in the faith of Jesus” 
take part in the Second Coming? St. 
Paul answers that they will, but not a 
word is said about their present situ- 
ation. Some years later, Paul will clar- 
ify his ideas on the resurrection of the 
dead in his first letter to the Corin- 
thians. Even there, however, he will 
say nothing of what happens to the 
dead before their final resurrection. 

In the letters written probably dur- 
ing the years 56 and 57 a new point 
of view emerges. Paul wrote his sec- 
ond letter to the Corinthians after 
suffering a severe trial in Asia. This 
trial had overburdened him beyond 
his strength, to the point where he 
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despaired of life itself (2 Cor. 1 :8-9). 
Whatever this distress was, it had 
brought him close to death. It also 
caused him to revise his personal 
ideas on the Second Coming. Not 
that he abandoned his certitude con- 
cerning the day of the Lord nor the 
resurrection of the dead. But it does 
seem that his ardent desire for the 
imminent Coming has diminished. He 
has discovered that the delay will be 
longer than he thought, that he might 
die before the Second Coming of the 
Savior. This prospect of death and 
the delay in the Second Coming 
caused him to think about the position 
of the Christian after death. Death, 
he says, will be a release, a coming 
home : 
We take heart, then, continually, 
since we recognize that our spirits 
are exiled from the Lord’s presence 
so long as they are at home in the 
body, with faith instead of a clear 
view to guide our steps. We take 
heart, I say, and have a mind rather 
to be exiled from the body, and at 
— with the Lord (2 Cor. 5:6- 


). 

It is through death then that we 
will enter into closer intimacy with 
the Lord. Before death we are far 
away from Him; after death we dwell 
in His company. Whether the judg- 
ment mentioned iz verse 10 be the 
Last Judgment or the judgment after 
death, still death itself will herald the 
beginning of our possession of the 
promised inheritance. 

The same can be said of the Epistle 
to the Philippians. Paul is in chains 
for the aagtl he is ready to shed his 
blood. His hope remains that of the 
Church as expressed in the sacred 
liturgies. The Savior is near at hand 
(4:5). The end of his journey will, 
of course, be the resurrection (3:11- 
12; 20-21) and the Coming of the 
Lord (2:16; 1:6-10). But death also 
represents considerable progzess since 
it means “to be with Christ.” That is 
why he is once again so full of assur- 
ance, in spite of all he has had to go 
through in preaching the gospel. 





Union through death 


To live in the flesh represents in 
the eyes of Paul the apostolic labor 
for the advancement of the Faith. It 
is a fight that he cannot refuse. He is 
happy to take part in the sufferings of 
Christ. But death he will welcome be- 
cause it will free him for more inti- 
mate union with Christ. It will bring 
an expansion of that life with Christ 
that he is already living. 

These two epistles represent a con- 
siderable development in the thinking 
of the great Apostle. We might won- 
der at the causes for this progression 
from an eschatology that is cosmic to 
one that is so personal. Is it not sig- 
nificant that the personal trials of 
Paul were so important in the de- 
velopment of this concept? He begins 
to realize that the life with Christ 
cannot be interrupted by death. Noth- 
ing can break the bond between his 
soul and his Savior. Not even death 
itself can do this. 


First Christian communities 


As with Paul, so with the first com- 
munities of Christians. They learned 
a great deal from persecution and suf- 
fering. These played an important 
role in clarifying their understanding 
of what awaited them immediately 
after death. Did not the first martyr, 
St. Stephen, see the heavens open and 
the Son of Man appear out ot the 
right hand of the Father in glory 
(Acts 7:59)? And did he not pray 


“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit”? 
Christ had promised that whoever 
acknowledges Him before men “will 
be acknowledged by the Son of Man 


in the presence of God’s angels” 
(Luke 12:8). So it seems that the 
judgment at the end of time will make 
no difference: The martyr will re- 
ceive his crown as soon as the soul 
leaves the body. 

St. Peter 

The First Epistle of St. Peter calls 
to mind a climate of persecution and 
resolves itself readily into an exhor- 
tation. The hope of the Christians is 
the glorious manifestation of Christ 


who is already preparing to judge the 
living and the dead. Moreover, a 
great evesit has already taken place. 
“The gospel has been announced to 
the dead, with the result that even if 
they were condemned in the flesh in 
the eyes of men they live in the spirit 
in the eyes of God” (1 Pet. 4:6). Are 
we to identify this salvific interven- 
tion with the descent of Christ into 
hell to announce the good tidings to 
the spirits held there (1 Pet. 3:19) 
or with the dead at the time of Noah 
(1 Pet. 3:20)? 

I rather think that St. Peter is here 
referring to the opposition between 
the Christians who now suffer and the 
pagans who persecute them. Are not 
these Christians martyrs? From a 
purely human point of view they were 
condemned in the flesh, but from 
God’s point of view they live as 
spirits a life that seems to preceed the 
Parousia (1 Pet. 4:7). The text it- 
self is far from clear. In any case 
Christ’s descent into hell points out 
unmistakably His complete mastery 
over death and puts meaning into 
some aspects of the episode of the 
good thief. What is clear from the 
texts is this: The just who have fallen 
asleep, wherever they might be, stand 
in definite relation to Christ : they al- 
ready share in the salvation which 
He has wrought. 


The Christian hope 


It is clear then that the first-gen- 
eration Christians faced the problem : 
What is the immediate lot of those 
who pass away? They jaced it more 
directly as they began to realize more 
and more the delay of the Parousia 
and as they saw the clouc!s of persecu- 
tion gather on the horizon. light 
of revelation is projected into the in- 
termediate space between death and 
the Parousia with some hesitation. 
There is something of a parallel be- 
tween the growth here in the hope of 
ee man — that - eg 

ore Christ. a ic litera- 
ture of the Jews had hig ohehted the 
“end of time” marked by the judg- 
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ment and resurrection. Then, in the 
atmosphere of post-exilic piety the 
question of the lot of the dead and 
especially that of the good men who 
died for their faith led to an anticipa- 
tion of the happiness of Paradise and 
the punishment of heli immediately 
after death. 

So with the first Christians. At 
first they were looking only to the 
return of the Savior and the resur- 
rection of the dead. But faced with 
persecution and death they progressed 
to the belief in the individual’s im- 
mediate retribution. In this progres- 
sive rage jor the distinctly Chris- 
tian fact of the death and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ is most important. If 
Paul and John say anything it is that 
the Christian who believes in the 
Savior is already saved and partakes 
of the same life as the risen Christ. 
The Christians’ communion with 
Christ is not adversely affected by the 
gates of death. 

Must we exclude philosophical in- 
fluence from this development? The 


problem for the first Christians was 
not one to be worked out in terms of 
nature or of the natural immortality 
of the soul. It was not therefore a 
formally philosophical problem. It 
was thought of in terms of salvation. 
We can admit, then, with Menoud, 
that this eschatology of the New 
Testament is not a Greek idealism 
centered about the immortality of the 
soul, nor is it a sort of materialism 
dependent on the resurrection of the 
flesh. Rather, it is a “resurrection of 
the person.” 

But at the same time we must 
acknowledge that Hellenism, under 
the guise of a mentality rather than 
a carefully articulated philosophy, did 
influence the early ristian view. 
This influence remains difficult to 
analyze. It is remarkable that where 
it is most certain—in the thought of 
Paul—it is not obvious. But even the 
Christian emphasis on the “personal” 
element in resurrection must depend 
on a distinction of some sort between 
soul and body. 


Law of the spirit and written law 


W. A. Van Roo, S.J., “Law of the Spirit and Written Law in the 
Spirituality of St. Ignatius,”” Gregorianum, 37 (1956), 417-43. 


Ce who sincerely seek to serve 
God generously are soon confronted with 
the apparent conflict between the interior 
law of love which the Holy Spirit engraves 
in men’s hearts and exterior, written law. 
Freedom is the essential characteristic of 
the New Law of the Spirit, poured forth 
on the first Pentecost; but written law, 
whether it be that written by God on 
tablets of stone for the Jews or human 
ordinances, demands obedience. The tragic 
history of those who failed to resolve this 
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tension indicates that an authentic Christian 
spirituality must harmonize these apparent 
conflicts. 

Such is the problem Father Van Roo 
raises in his discussion of the role of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in the spirit- 
uality of St. Ignatius. In the first of the 
two principal divisions of the present article, 
the author advances the thesis that the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit is the chief 
factor in Ignatian spirituality, while human 
prudence and written law play a subordi- 





nate role; for proof of the contention he 
turns to the texts of the Spiritual Exercises 
and the Constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus. Affirming that in Ignatian, as in all 
true Christian spirituality, there is an 
harmonious blending of these apparently 
contradictory elements, Father Van Roo 
seeks an explanation in a theology of the 
New Law and its relation to other laws. 
His guide in the matter is St. Thomas. 


The New Law 

What precisely is this New Law of the 
Holy Spirit that should guide Christians in 
their actions? It is primarily the very 
presence of the Holy Spirit and of His 
effects (grace, virtues, gifts, actual graces) 
in the Christian soul. How does this divine 
presence fit the notion of law? Law, we 
know, is a rule of action, made by reason. 
Thus ultimately any true law is patterned 
after the divine wisdom, which is the 
eternal law directing creatures to their end. 

It is true that before receiving the New 
Law man had other laws, other rules of 
action to guide him. However the natural 
law (that natural tendency in man, based 
on his own nature, which man _ himself 
knows) and human law (those necessary 
conclusions drawn by wise men from 
natural law) were insufficient. Man was 
made for an end which surpasses all his 
natural powers, and he has spoiled even 
these natural powers by sin. 

The first law which God by direct in- 
tervention gave to man, the Mosaic Law, 
was sufficient to show men the way to 
salvation, but it did not give man grace 
by which the law could be kept. 

With the coming of the New Law, God 
Himself descends into the hearts of all 
those who will receive Him; He gives them 
effective guidance in all their actions; He 
can lead them to high places beyond the 
reach of any written law. 


Written law: necessity, inadequacy 

It would seem then that written law, 
which demands obedience, has no place 
in the lives of Christians since they live in 
the freedom of the New Law. Yet written 
law is necessary for Christians. We need 
only advert to the fact that a written code, 
to be found in the gospels, forms a second- 
ary element in the New Law. It is a guide 


to reason, prescribing actions necessary for 
obtaining and safeguarding grace. 

Why the need for written law? First, 
because human nature is not destroyed by 
being elevated to the supernatural order. 
Thus very often several courses of action 
are open to men in their human affairs; 
and the fact that men live in society calls 
for a certain established order. So pru- 
dence demands that we set up laws to 
handle this situation. Second, although 
man’s spirit is set free from sin and death 
by the New Law, his flesh stiil remains 
liable to subjection until Christ “. . . hands 
over the Kingdom to God and the Father, 
when He abolishes all other sovereignty, 
authority and power .. .” (1 Cor. 15:24). 

Necessary as it is, written law is none- 
theless quite inadequate to guide man to 
his true end. It cannot take man straight 
to that end as can the Holy Spirit. All it 
can do is give a general direction. No 
formula or set of formulae can capture 
and fully express the reality of the new 
life God has given us. 

Written law, then, though quite subordi- 
nate to the Law of the Spirit and quite 
inadequate to the task of directing man to 
his true end is, nevertheless, necessary to 
the Christian life. 


Freedom 
But if the Christian remains subject to 


' written law, what reality is there to the 


so-called freedom of the New Law? First 
of all, the New Law imposes relatively 
few precepts. Second, the just man is 
freed from servitude to sin and death; 
having become the slave of God, he obeys 
willingly in true freedom and noblest servi- 
tude. But the basic answer to the question 
is to be found in the very notion of liberty. 
To be master of one’s actions is to be a free 
man. But a Christian, in his very obedience 
to the written law, is the master of his ac- 
tions; because of the New Law, the pres- 
ence within his soul of the Holy Spirit 
and His effects, man obeys the written law 
out of his own desire to do the good which 
he loves, not out of fear of punishment. 
In a word, the difference between the 
slavery of the Old Law and the freedom 
of the New is this: Fear and Love. 

It would seem, though, that the life of 
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obedience to external law (for instance 
the life of religious obedience to commands 
of superiors) is the less perfect life for 
one who has the freedom of the New Law. 
In doing good, it seems nobler to act of 
one’s own accord than to be led by another. 
And besides, a man who has the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and charity seems to 
have no need of obedience. 

Father Van Roo concedes that a person 
not subject to obedience, such as a religious 
superior, has the higher dignity, the nobler 
action. But, as we have seen, the very 
nature of human society demands that 
there be some authority to rule for the 
common good and impose obedience upon 
subjects as something good and reasonable 
and quite in accord with rational nature. 
Hence, when the Christian, moved by the 
Holy Spirit, obeys in a spirit of love, he 
gives expression to the tendency of his 
own nature perfected by grace and preserves 
a true spiritual liberty in the very act of 
obedience. 

The spiritual man 

The apparent conflict between the New 
Law and the written law, between the free- 


Catholic “divisiveness” 


dom given by the one and the obedience 
i by the other, is harmonized in 
the spiritual man. 

The fact that he has entered on the way 
of perfection supposes that the spiritual 
man is free from the tyranny of inordinate 
passions. He has the spiritual equilibrium 
which makes it possible for him to be 
docile to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 

Carried by the impulse of the Holy Spirit 
and of charity, he is obedient to human law 
and ito the commands of his superior. His 
freedom does not come from the fact that 
he has been withdrawn from the obligation 
of all but the inner law of the Spirit. Rather 
he is free in that he obeys the precepts of 
law and the commands of superiors through 
an impulse of love, recognizing in them 
his good and following the inclination of 
his nature perfected by grace. 

Thus a beautiful harmony of the apparent 
tensions is realized: a harmony of human 
prudence and docility to the special in- 
spirations of the Holy Spirit; of the Law 
of the Spirit and the written law; of true 
spiritual liberty in an obedience animated 
by love. 


From Will Herberg, Protestant—Catholic—Jew (Garden City: Doubleday, 1955), 


pp. 251-52. 


It would seem to be of some significance that the contemporary 


Protestant case against Catholicism is not primarily religious or theological, 
as it was in previous centuries, but is characteristically secular: Catholicism, 
we are told, is un-American, undemocratic, alien to American ways, and 
prone to place loyalty to church above loyalty to state and nation. Par- 
ticularly shocking to many Protestants is the Catholic insistence on by- 
passing the public schools and educating their children in their own religious 
institutions. The “neutral” public school, inculcating a common national 
ideology above religious “divisiveness,” has in fact become to many 
Protestants the symbol of their cause in the face of dreaded Catholic 
encroachment. 
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JOSEF A. JUNGMANN, S.J. 


The pastoral idea in the history of the liturgy 


What is the purpose of the liturgy of the church, its various 
forms, its abundance of movements and ceremonies? Father 
Jungmann answered this fundamental question at the International 
Liturgical Conference at Assisi in 1956. From history he showed 
that the determining factor in the formation of the liturgy has 
always been the pastoral care of souls. This thesis, universally 
accepted by liturgists, will undoubtedly become a foundation 

for future liturgical development. 


“The Pastoral Liturgical Idea in the History of the Liturgy,”’ Worship, 30 (1056), 608-22. 


I. liturgy is like a tree which has 
grown in the changing climate of 
world history and which has experi- 
enced stormy as well as flourishing 
times. But like a tree, its real growth 
comes from those life forces from 
which it took its origin; vital forces 
which have ever been active, forming 
and evolving our external forms of 
worship. The decisive factor in de- 
termining the patterns of the liturgy 
in the Church has always been the 
pastoral care of souls. 

This fundamental function of the 
liturgy, the pastoral function, has a 
threefold aspect: (1) gathering the 
congregation in a visible unity; (2) 
teaching the congregation; (3) di- 
recting the congregation in prayer 
and sacrifice. 


Gathering the faithful 


From the first centuries we find 
the leaders of the Church bringing 
the faithful together in and through 
the liturgy. God must be glorified 
through His Church. So the liturgy 
is intent on making the communion 
of the faithful a visible unity. The 
people of God gather around their 
leaders who are specially consecrated 
to God to offer prayer and sacrifice, 
and in visible unity their common 
prayer ascends to God. 


Throughout the early liturgy this 
community of priest and people in 
worship is evident. The bishop or 
priest prays loudly and distinctly and 
in the plural: “We pray, we thank, 
we offer.” He invites the participa- 
tion of the people: “Let us give 
thanks ; let us pray.” 

The people are not mere silent wit- 
nesses. Frequently during the liturgy 
the minister greets the assembled 

ple: “The Lord be with you.” 

his greeting demands an answer: 
“And with your spirit too.” Only 
then does he pray. It is a common 
prayer of priest and people: “Let us 
pray.” This prayer needs the people’s 
assent, their “Amen,” for its com- 
pletion. 

In this arrangement of liturgical 
prayers we have the oldest and most 
venerable tradition of the Church. 
The greeting and response show that 
the early Church accepted as a basic 
principle that her divine service was 
to be a matter of concern of the en- 
tire community. 


Language of the community 


This pastoral concern was mani- 
fested when the Church spread be- 
yond the land of the Bible. As the 
Church etrated Asia Minor and 


Illyria, Greek replaced the original 
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Aramaic and Hebrew in liturgical 
prayer and readings. Why? It was 
the language of the people. When the 
Latin-speaking population came to 
predominate among Christians in 
Rome itself, the concern for the 
faithful brought another change in the 
language of the liturgy: Greek was 
translated into Latin. 

Since then it has been in its Latin 
form that the liturgy of Rome has 
evolved. For more than a thousand 
years Latin remained in the West 
the language of literature and com- 
munication among the educated 
classes. It had become the common 

e in all the assemblies and 
councils of the Church. For that very 
reason it could also continue to be 
the language of the liturgy. 

Although Latin thus became a 
sacred language, still even in Rome 
itself there was a surprising flexi- 
bility of liturgical forms in use up 
to the early middle ages. In the lit- 
urgy of the stational churches, for 
example, the Lessons often are chosen 
in view of the history or surround- 
ings of the holy site. 

But liturgy is sacred speech, and 
cannot be constantly created anew. It 
requires adaptation to the faithful, 
but in such a way that its substance 
is reverently adhered to and faithfully 
reproduced. So in transmitting li- 
turgical forms from country te coun- 
try the important question is: How 
much stress is to be laid on adapta- 
tion and how much on adkerence to 
tradition? How far, for example, 
should national character and actual 
present need decide the matter? 

One element of divine service has 
always been accommodated to the 
various nationalities in each particu- 
lar country. When the sermon and 
catechesis in the native tongue were 
impossible because of adverse politi- 

circumstances—as happened in 
the East—the Church sometimes 
adopted the national tongue for her 
entire liturgy, at least for those parts 
of the divine service which mofe in- 
timately affected the people. 
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On other occasions, as in our time, 
for instance, the adoption of the 
native tongue has been permitted for 
the administering of the sacraments 
and for the rites of the Ritual. Thus 
the laity are able through the spoken 
word to grasp the meaning of the 
great redemptive truths and in com- 
mon prayer raise their hearts to God. 


Teaching the congregation 


At all times the liturgy has aimed 
to bring the faithful together. United 
they stand before God as His Church, 
as His people. But the liturgy has 
also another function. It has en- 
deavored to lead the faithful to a 
conscious and living Christian faith. 

The prayers and sacred rites of 
the Church give expression to her 
faith. For example, baptism is not 
merely a pouring of water over the 
head of the candidate. Already in the 
third century the water was first 
blessed with a solemn prayer. The 
catechumen was led gradually by 
significant prayers and actions to the 
sacrament of rebirth. Similarly in the 
Mass the faithful are reverently led 
by degrees to the climax: the sacri- 
ficial Consecration. Every prayer, 
every gesture is intended to lead the 
faithful to an awareness of the great 
truths of faith. 

We can see this function of the 
liturgy in many of its prayers. The 
old forms of the Eucharistic prayer, 
the principal prayer of the Mass, 
strikingly resemble the Creed. The 
Preface, especially in its oldest forms, 
frequently emphasized the fundamen- 
tal truths of faith. This manner of 
presenting the cardinal truths of faith 
could not fail to make a profound im- 
pression on the people. 


Christo-centric prayer 


Another characteristic of the an- 
cient Christian liturgies remains evi- 
dent in today’s liturgy. The ascent to 
God in prayer is almost always 
“through hrist, our Lord”; 
“through our Lord, Jesus Christ”; 
“through Him and with Him.” The 





faithful are constantly reminded that 
their confident approach to God is 
possible only because Jesus has gone 
before them. Through these prayers 
of the liturgy they were taught that 
their life was essentially one of union 
with Christ. 

But it was not only by prayer that 
the liturgy brought the people to a 
knowledge of Christ. The person of 
our Lord and His deeds were pre- 
sented to the minds of the faithful 
through the readings, especially the 
Gospel. Furthermore, the great feasts 
celebrated throughout the year were, 
and still are, primarily all feasts of 
our Lord: His birth, His epiphany, 
the commemoration of His suffer- 
ings, His triumphant Resurrection, 
feasts of His Mother, of His apostles 
and other witnesses. These various 
aspects of the liturgy could not fail 
to impress on the faithful what it 
means to be a Christian. 

So long as the faithful understood 
this language and were moved by it, 
they were not likely to go astray. So 
it was, for centuries, that a ministry 
of souls was possible which contained 
no systematic catechesis, a minimum 
of preaching, and no written instruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, Christianity flour- 
ished. Christianity was vitally alive. 
Why? The great truths of Christian- 
ity were experienced as living ele- 
ments in the liturgy. 

Through her liturgy the Church 
was fulfilling the mission given 
by Christ Himself. Christ had said, 
“Do this in memory of Me.” These 
words contain the command to per- 
form the sacramental Mystery. But 
they also include a command to enact 
the Mystery in a way that His dis- 
ciples will never forget what Christ 
is for them: their Way, their Life, 
their Truth. In this way the liturgy 
teaches us and leads us to a vital 
Christian faith. 


Prayer and sacrifice 


In the study of the liturgy certain 
questions are sure to puzzle some 
minds: Why this abundance of forms 


in the liturgy? Why the many differ- 
ent forms of prayer? Why is vocal 
prayer emphasized so much? 

The answer is clear: The liturgy is 
meant to guide and lead the members 
of the Church to prayer and sacrifice. 

Wherever there is faith, there, too, 
is prayer. Prayer is the spontaneous 
response of the creature to the Cre- 
ator. However, a person’s private 
prayer is in danger of limiting itself 
to petition for personal needs. Con- 
sequently we see in the forefront of 
the liturgy prayers of praise, of 
thanksgiving, and of adoration. 


Prayer of thanksgiving 


At the beginning of one of the 
most important parts of the Mass we 
find the great prayer of thanksgiving, 
the Preface. At the end of it the 
prayer of the Church’s divine service 
reaches its climax in the threefold 
Sanctus. For nearly a thousand years 
this hymn was sung by the entire 
congregation. What an inspiration 
it must have been for the faithful to 
join their voices with those of the 
age choirs praising God! 

n other parts of the Mass too the 
le had an active role. The assem- 
led faithful sang in connection with 
the readings, and in today’s Mass the 
Gradual and Alleluja remain as ves- 
tiges of these songs. The people sang 
the refrain or the verse of the psalms 
in answer to the “psalmist.” These 
verses left an indelible impression on 
the hearts of the faithful. They be- 
came a treasury of prayer. 

Prayers of petition also loom large 
in the liturgy. There is the frequent 
use of litanies. There are — days 
of petition, rogation days. Frequently, 
too, the priest leads the assembled 
faithful in prayer for the general 
needs of all Clwletentan, or all 
states of life, and for the faithful 
themselves. 

To stress the need for interior de- 
votion in prayer the people were 
asked to kneel: Flectamus genua. 
They were not to rise until the call 
was heard: Levate. Thus through the 
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liturgy the priests and faithful 
learned the correct attitude that be- 
fits Christian prayer. 

Through the liturgy we are also 
led to an veneration of the Saints 
and reverence for their powerful in- 
tercession. But we are never allowed 
to lose sight of Christ, the Supreme 
Mediator between God and man. The 
liturgy always prostrates before 
God’s majesty. In this posture it 
makes its petition “with the interces- 
sion of the Saints, through our Lord, 
Jesus Christ.” 

Simply by listening to the prayers 
of the Church, to which they an- 
swered their “Amen,” the faithful 
became aware of their actual relation- 
ship to God. Surely, the liturgy is a 
guide to Christian prayer. 

The Church uses her liturgy also 
to instruct the faithful concerning her 
most precious heritage, the Sacrifice 
of the New Law. Perhaps there have 
always been Catholics who attended 
Mass merely out of obligation. No 
doubt, too, there have been tors 
who demanded no more of their 
flocks than reverent attendance until 
the end of the sacred action. But if 
we study the liturgy when its forms 
were still a part of Christian living, 
we see that the liturgy always aimed 
at something much higher. It al- 
ways sought to assemble the faithful 
around the altar of God not merely as 
spectators, but as participants. 


Guide to Christian sacrifice 


The faithful were permitted to 
bring bread and wine or other gifts 
to the altar. They participated in 
prayer with the priest. In the Mass 
the laity are described as those offer- 
ing the Sacrifice. So the priest still 
prays: “We your servants but also 
your holy people.” To this prayer the 
faithful added their “Amen.” 

Whenever the faithful understood 
and accepted what the liturgy urged 
on them, they became aware that here 
they' were not simply strangers and 
pilgrims. They knew they were not 
silent witnesses of what Christ per- 
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formed through the priest at the altar. 
Here was not only the Sacrifice of 
Christ. This was the Sacrifice which 
Christ, the High Priest, wished to 


offer as the Head of His priestly 
people. Into this Sacrifice He wanted 
to draw all the faithful, together with 
their work and worries, their strug- 
gles and sufferings. By this Sacrifice 
Christ wished to lead the world back 
to His heavenly Father. 

A holy pride must have filled the 
hearts of the faithful who thus fol- 
lowed the guidance of the Church’s 
liturgy in offering sacrifice. Theirs 
must have been the joyous certainty 
that “we have already been admitted 
into the kingdom of God.” Their joy 
of participation was a foretaste of 
heaven itself, and this awareness gave 
strength to their faith. 


A curtain of fog 


Active participation in the liturgy 
was for centuries the most important 
form of pastoral care. But in the later 
middle ages a curtain of fog closed 
across the stage of the liturgy. The 
liturgy became separated from the 
people. The faithful could only dimly 
recognize what was happening before 
them at the altar. 

Yet even in these centuries the in- 
terests of pastoral care is evident. We 
witness a certain expansion and adap- 
tation of the liturgy. The language of 
the liturgy had become foreign to 
the majority of the people. So certain 
dramatic elements were introduced 
as a substitute. In the middle ages 
the solemn ceremony of the Mass 
with chant and sacred minister was 
enhanced by lights and incense at the 
entrance procession, the altar itself 
was ceremoniously censed, and the in- 
censations were extended further to 
the choir and people. The singing of 
the Gospel became the occasion for a 
triumphal procession to honor Christ. 
The Sanches candle was introduced 
to announce the nearness of the 
Mystery. And, finally, a striking cli- 
max was created by elevating the 
Host and Chalice at the Consecration. 








Nevertheless these pastoral adap- 
tations Be not accom ‘ee their — 
pose. The curtain of fog remained 
The most important means of the 
soul’s ascent to God, the word of the 
liturgy, had become inaccessible to 
the people. The liturgy became a suc- 
cession of mysterious words and cere- 
monies, performed according to a 
fixed rule, until they hardened into 
rigid and unchangeable forms. 

Perhaps this rigidity was necessary 
to protect the Sacrifice of the Church 
from heresy. Perhaps this inflexibil- 
ity was necessary to safeguard our 
sacred heritage for a future time of 
greater need and more grave deci- 
sions. But perhaps now the time has 
come when the faithful need the same 
guidance by the liturgy which the 
early Christians experienced. 

Today the rigidity is beginning to 


Chant for the congregation 





lessen. The Church no longer feels 
the need of this protective inflexibil- 
ity, and under the guidance of Pius 

II she is beginning to loosen the 
armor in which the forms of the lit- 
urgy were encased. Today the pas- 
toral care of souls is again, as of old, 
becoming the decisive factor. 

What a wonderful experience it 
was for many of the faithful in all 
parts of the world to participate in 
the liturgy of Holy Week and Easter 
Night in 1956. For the first time they 
were able to understand and take 
part in the great liturgical events. All 
at once they seemed to become aware 
that “this is our divine service.” 

The curtain is beginning to lift. A 
bright day is dawning. The Church 
is gathering new strength. With con- 
fidence she faces the future—as the 
praying people of God. 


From John L. Murphy, The Mass and Liturgical Reform (Milwaukee: Bruce, 


1956), p. 154. 


At the beginning of the present century, it was frequently assumed that 
Gregorian Chant had been the music sung by the people in the early Church. 
The immediate conclusions then, following upon the liturgical desires of 
Pius X, were to train our congregations to sing the chant melodies we now 
possess. Later studies, however, indicated that the vast majority of these 
melodies were never intended for the congregation, and were never sung 
by them; they date from an era in liturgical history when the ordinary 
people no longer sang the chants of the Ordinary of the Mass. As Dom 


Gregory Murray points out: 


Hitherto, efforts to encourage the practice of congregational singing 
of the Mass have largely failed because it has been assumed that the 
plainsong Masses of the Kyriale are within the capacity of unskilled 
singers. The simple fact is that these plainsong Masses were never in- 


tended for congregational use; 


they were composed for highly trained 


choirs, and their worthy performance demands long hours of practice 
and a vocal technique far beyond the powers of an ordinary congregation. 


MOLI head ot bead wees ae einai 
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GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 


Recent language trends in the liturgy 


In liturgical matters which have been discussed during recent 
years perhaps nothing has evoked such widespread interest as 
the increasing use of the vernacular in the liturgy of the Church. 
In this article Father Ellard presents a summary of recent 
Roman decisions in regard to the vernacular. These papal 
directives indicate both the caution and the approval with which 
the Holy See regards this development. The summary takes 
account not only of the Ritual, but also of the Breviary and — 


the Mass. 


l. is the hour of Mass in a parish 
church in Holland. Upon the ears of 
the assembled congregation descend 
the Latin strains of the Introit of the 
Nuptial Mass. The words are 
Raguel’s, father of Sara, as he blesses 
the union of his daughter with the 
young Tobias: “May the God of 
Israel join you in one, and may He 
who has fulfilled His merciful pur- 
pose in both of you be always with 
eee 

The celebrant welcomes the bridal 
couple at the altar. In customary 
fashion he witnesses their mutual ex- 
change of vows. Then, in the name 
of the Church, he says to them in the 
vernacular: “I confirm the fact that 
this marrage has been contracted Bs 
you as a lawful Christian ma 

The priest then kneels at the a 
of the altar, and leads the couple and 
all the congregation in the recitation 
of a vernacular Nuptial Litany: 
V. Lord, have mercy on us. 
R. Christ, have mercy on us. 
V. Lord, ‘have mercy on us. 

‘That it may please Thee to bless 
them permanently in their children, 
and keep their hearts united by the 
enduring tie of a pure love, 

We beseech Thee to hear us. 
V. That it may please Thee to make 
the peace of Christ dwell in their 
hearts and in their home, 
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R. We beseech Thee to hear us. 

V. That it may please Thee to glad- 
den them in their children and to 
reward their parental love a hun- 
dredfold, 

That it may please Thee to keep 
them from evil, to relieve their 
cares, and to comfort them in their 
trials, 

That it may please Thee to keep 
them together till old age and to 
bestow upon them eternal bliss 
after a well-spent life, 

R. We beseech Thee to hear us... 
The final blessing for the bride 

and groom runs: “May the Holy 

Sacrament be for both of you a per- 

manent source of grace and biessing, 

in the name of Almighty God, Father, 

Son, and Holy Spirit.” 


Import of changes 

Beautiful as this ceremony is, its 
importance lies not in its beauty 
alone. First of all, the priest’s former 
declaration that he “joins” the 
couple in marriage has been replaced 
by a formula more expressive of the 
true nature of the marriage contract: 
“T confirm the fact that this marriage 
has been contracted by you... .” 

This Dutch Nuptial Litany, in the 
style of 1957, may serve as a starting- 
point for some consideration of re- 
cent language-changes in the liturgy. 











Two decades ago, such an inno- 
vation could hardly have been 
dreamed of. There had been certain 
concessions, it is true, and there had 


been some progress since the Abhinc 
duos annos of Pius X, issued in Octo- 
ber, 1913—a document which gave 


the impetus to the early liturgical 
movement. 


In retrospect 

Yet, while there was progress, still 
there were abuses too. During the 
troubled days of World War II, 
some priests on both sides of the 
Rhine were celebrating Mass (the 
Canon excepted) mostly in the ver- 
nacular. Rome intervened sharply. In 
France the matter did not get widely 
out of hand, but was often part of 
the priest-worker movement. To the 
German Bishops the Holy See made 
it clear (December 24, 1943) that 
changes in the Mass-rite were not 
simply to be made by interested indi- 
viduals on their own authority; 
Rome’s judgment and decision must 
be awaited. 

Still the atmosphere was not wholly 
negative. For as far back as 1935 
the Congregation of Rites had a 
proved a new Ritual for Austria. 
This Vienna Ritual kept the “form” 
of the sacraments, anointings, and 
exorcisms in Latin, while it gave the 
option of using German in many of 
the other items. And some years 
later, shortly after he had become 
Pope, Pius XII urged foreign mis- 
sionaries to p e Rituals on the 
Vienna model. No publicity, however, 
attended his move at that time. 


Mediator Dei 


It was into just such a climate 
of cautious progress, then, that the 
Mediator Dei was born. The year 
was 1947, the eighth year of the pres- 
ent pontificate, and but a decade re- 
moved from us today. It was this en- 
cyclical that would set the pace for the 
many developments that have taken 
place in these last ten years. 

The Church is unquestionably a 


living organism, our Holy Father 
points out in the Mediator. She mani- 
fests this vitality by maturing and 
developing, as well as by adapting 
herself to the needs and circumstances 
of the times. Her liturgy is no excep- 
tion to this rule of organic — 
The only caution is this: her 
growing process, the Church must 
always be careful to safeguard the 
integrity of her doctrine. 

The Pope does publicly reprehend 
the unauthorized departure from 
Latin at Mass; yet he also points 
out that the Holy See knows that 
the vernacular may be of great spirit- 
ual profit to the people in “some of 
the rites” of the Church. But the 
Holy See alone is empowered to 
grant any permissions she thinks fit 
for the introduction of other lan- 
gauges. Thus the Holy Father vindi- 
cates—and safeguards, too—the Holy 
See’s policy (hardly noticed yet in 
Europe) of admitting the vernacular 
into the Ritual. The Mediator Dei 
does not identify these various rites, 
where the mother-tongue would be 
very helpful to the people; but they 
are evidently contrasted to the Mass. 

Ten years have now passed since 
the publication of this great pastoral 
letter. So we are prompted to survey 
briefly here the language changes in 
the liturgy made since 1947. The 
changes which we shall treat concern 
(1) the Ritual, (2) the Breviary, and 
(3) the Missal. 


The Ritual 


We have noted already the ap- 
proval of the Vienna Ritual back in 
1935. This Ritual was the “pioneer” 
book of its kind. We recalled, too, our 
present Holy Father’s 1948 exhorta- 
tiou to missionaries, urging them to 
pocoage Rituals using the Vienna 

itual as a model. But for some years 
nothing had happened. 

Then came the Mediator. And just 
one week after the publication of 
Mediator, the Sacred C ion 
of Rites approved a new French Ri- 
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tual (Rituale Parvum Gallicae Lin- 
guae, November 28, 1947). Austria’s 
pioneering footsteps were being fol- 
_ lowed. 

In the next year, 1948, the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda again 
took up the matter of a Ritual for 
mission countries. What resulted? 
Within a year a Hindi Ritual was 
ready for the printers (July 8, 1949) 
and was actually published by 1950. 
And on March 21 of that same Jubi- 
lee year came Rome’s endorsement 
of Germany’s Collectio Rituum : I. 


Ritual status today 


Over the recent years there has 
been a flood of such Rituals. The 
mission countries are asked to pre- 
pare them; home countries can have 
them for the asking. In this pontifi- 
cate (i.e., since 1939) bishops in 
Africa, Burma, Ceylon, China, the 
Congo, Hawaii, India, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, New 
Guinea, and Pakistan have been 
brought within this movement. And 
besides Austria and Poland, now also 


Austraiia, Belgium, Canada, France, 


French Equatorial Africa, Germany, 
Italy (limited to baptismal questions 
and answers), Mauritius Island, New 
Zealand, Switzerland, Uganda, the 
United States, and Venezuela have 
received permission in recent years 
not to drop Latin, but to admit the 
vernacular beside the Latin in most 
of the Ritual prayers—and where- 
ever the vernacular a s beside 
the Latin in the Rituals, there the 
vernacular may be used. The mar- 
riage part of Holland’s Ritual is now 
on the market; Ireland’s book, it is 
said, is to reach Rome this year. 
Malta is working on its version; 
Portugal has finished its book, but 
has not yet submitted it to Rome. 
The bishops of Bolivia have now also 
taken up the matter. 


The Breviary 


The use of the vernacular in the 
Breviary is a far more recent develop- 
ment than its use in the Ritual. 
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1950: The Sacred Congregation 
for Religious allowed the bishops of 
Holland to permit the recitation of 
the Staliaert Short Office in Dutch 
or in Latin. This permission could 
be given, on request, to religious 
congregations of diocesan jurisdic- 
tion as well as to those of papal juris- 
diction. This Stallaert Office would 
be said in place of the regular Little 
Office, or in place of prayers pre- 
scribed by the constitutions of the 
congregations. 

1952: In Rome, the Secretary of 
the Congregation for Religious noted 
that more and more communities of 
religious women are coming to say 
the Divine Office in the vernacular 
instead of saying the Little Office in 
Latin. He pointed out, however, to 
the assembled Mothers General to 
whom he was speaking that there has 
been no general permission granted 
by the Congregation for Religious for 
such a substitution. Each institute 
must apply for such a permission and 
submit its own particular reason for 
so doing. It is possible that a com- 
munity might not favor such an inno- 
vation. It is the responsibility of the 
Congregation to forestall discontent 
and opposition as far as possible. 

The foregoing are the general de- 
velopments to date apropos of the 
vernacular in the Breviary. One ques- 
tion, however, s ts itself: Have 
priests of the Latin Rite any option 
of the vernacular in reciting their 
office? Not that we know of. The 
French religious known as the Little 
Brothers are said to recite their 
Office in Arabic when they are at 
their mission stations. Doubtless this 
refers to the Office in the Byzantine- 
Melkite Rite, not to the Roman-Rite 
Office which they use at home. 

Nonetheless, specific permissions to 
use the vernacular for the Office are 
not unknown. “How surprised the 
Anglican monks of Caldey would 
have been,” muses Peter Anson, writ- 
ing in The American Benedictine Re- 
view, Spring, 1957, “if they had been 
told that the S. Congregation for Re- 





ligious would grant permission for a 
community of Benedictine Brothers 
in Mexico to chant the Opus Dei in 
Spanish. For this is what is done at 
the Monastery of Our Lady of the 
Resurrection, near Cueranavaca, 
which is now directly dependent on 
the Abbot Primate.” More recently 
—in February of this year—a report 
came to light about another Benedic- 
tine monastery in Peramiho, Tangan- 
yika. These monks—especially 
adapted to African life and culture— 
say the Office in their native Swahili. 
Mass, however, is said in Latin. 

Such bits of information may be 
hints that the Office of the Roman 
Rite may not have reached the full 
term of its growth. Legitimate de- 
velopment may also even admit the 
vernacular into the priest’s Breviary. 
For in permitting the vernacular for 
those who for the most part are not 
clerics, Rome may be preparing an 
option for those who are. 


The Missal 


Nothing else in Mediator Dei can 
compare with its condemnation of un- 
authorized departures from Latin at 
Mass. And still the Church herself, 
by repeated small changes, seems to 
be steering a new course in her regu- 
lations. None of these changes indi- 
vidually amounts to much as yet ; tak- 
en together, however, they show that 
decisions about the vernacular made 
nowadays (as one Roman cleric put 
it) show a new breadth of vision and 
a fuller sympathy for local factors. 

We shall concern ourselves with 
(a) 
the Easter Vigil restoration, (hb) 
China’s new Missal, (c) certain bi- 
ritual privileges, (d) the Latin-Ver- 
nacular high Mass, and (e) certain 
developments regarding the Epistle 
and Gospel in the vernacular. 


The Easter Vigil restoration 


Rome here introduced a brilliant 
new element : the renewal of the bap- 
tismal pledges. In the original grant 
the use of the vernacular was limited 


the following noteworthy items: 


to countries that had already secured 
authorized bilingual Rituals—like 
France and Germany. In all subse- 
quent editions of the rite, though, the 
vernacular is allowed everywhere. 
The local Ordinaries are to be re- 
sponsible for the translations. 


New Missal for China 


In 1949 permission was granted 
by the Holy Office for China to em- 
ploy Mandarin Chinese in the Mass. 
The Canon of the Mass, however, 
was to remain in Latin. Permission 
was thereby given to draw up a new 
Missal for hina which would em- 
body this change. “This history-mak- 
ing permission was granted in 1949, 
and knowledge of it has become quite 
general,” we read in Worship (Sept., 
1957, p. 488) ; “its official promulga- 
tion, however, awaits the Roman ap- 
proval of an acceptable Chinese 
translation of the biblical and liturgi- 
cal texts.” Curiously enough, the 
Missal problem is now being helped 
towards a solution by the Commu- 
nists! For they are intent on making 
one spoken language prevail every- 
where among Chinese. 


Bi-ritual privileges 

In its December, 1956 issue, Jubi- 
lee ran a story on the grave of 
Charles de Foucault. The writer of 
the article mentioned that he had 
talked to a missioner who had 
mission “to say his Roman-Rite 
in Arabic.” This was a slip. Rever- 
end Allen Maloof, of the Byzantine- 
Melkite Rite, living in New York, 
corrected this point in the next issue 
of the magazine. Fr. Maloof affirmed 
that the missionary did have bi-ritual 
faculties. In fact, he added, many of 
the Little Brothers (the 
tion f by de Foucault) in 
North Africa and the Middle East 
have been granted this an privi- 
lege by the Sacred Orien 
gation. The missionary in rs article, 
however, was saying his Byzantine- 
Melkite Mass in Arabic, not his 
Roman-Rite Mass. 





We might recall here, too, the 
oo publicity accompanying Bishop 

ulton J. Sheen’s celebration of the 
Byzantine Liturgy in English just 
about a year ago. The Bishop had 
been empowered to do this by Cardi- 
-_ Tisserant, — of the ota 

ngregation. This same privi is 
now shared by Fr. Feodor Wileock, 
S.J., according to The Herald (Auy. 
9, 1957). 


The Latin-Vernacular high Mass 


1943: On Christmas Eve of this 
year, the Holy See most graciously 
(benignissime) voiced toleration for 
what is known as the “German High 
Mass” (Deutches Hochamt). In this 
Mass, the priest uses Latin; the sing- 
ers make the short responses in the 
liturgical language, and have an op- 
tion of Latin or German for the 
longer items. Previously this type of 
Mass was in use only in certain re- 
stricted areas. Now it became per- 
missible for all of Germany, pil in 
1949 the Fulda Conference put out 
directives for its uniform conduct. 


1953: The Lugano Congress re- 
quested the Holy See to grant that 
missionary peoples be allowed to sing 
at high Mass in their native tongue. 
A year later it was reported that 


rmission had been ob- 
ome by three mission- 


just such a 
tained from 
ary bishops. 

1955: On June 1, the Deutches 
Hochamt was forbidden for pontifi- 
cal or solemn Masses, as l as in 
seminaries and houses of religious. 
Tensions had arisen at the Vienna 
Music Congress held the previous 
year, which brought the whole mat- 
ter under new examination at Rome. 
However, the German high Mass 
could still be celebrated as a Missa 
cantata except in the above circum- 
stances, and with this same proviso 
this privilege was formally extended 
to Austria. 

As matters now stood, in Masses 
for the people the Prope~ was to be 
sung in Latin, while the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus 
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Dei could be sung in a German para- 
phrase of the Latin. 

1955: Pius XII’s Encyclical on 
Sacred Music (Musicae sacrae dis- 
ciplina) was published at Christmas 
time. While the scope of this pastoral 
primarily concerned music in the 
Church, yet there was some reference 
to the use of Latin as well as refer- 
ences to exceptions. The German 
hierarchy felt that Musicae sacrae 
endorsed anew the German high 
Mass’s right to exist. The responses 
and the Proper would remain in 
Latin; yet there was still room for 
the customary songs in the vernacu- 
lar at the beginning of Mass, before 
the Gospel, before and after the ser- 
mon, during the Offertory, at Com- 
munion, and at the end of Mass. 

In his talk at Assisi the following 
year, Bishop William van Bekkum, 
S.V.D., Vicar Apostolic of Ruteng, 
Flores, Indonesia, said that he, too, 
felt that the encyclical confirmed the 
use of the Latin-Vernacular high 
Mass in missionary areas. The Vicar 
Apostolic of Fort Jameson, Northern 
Rhodesia, is also identified as having 
the faculty for the “reading at Mass 
of Holy Scripture in the vernacular” 
(Thought, 1957, p. 34). 

1956: The Assisi Conference. 
Bishop van B8ekkum, mentioned 
above, told the members of the Con- 
gress that he was one of the bishops 
who had received permission to use 
the Latin-Vernacular high Mass in 
his Vicariate in Indonesia. He cau- 
tioned that, while the Musicae sacrae 
seemed to endorse the use of such a 
Mass, there was still no general per- 
mission to employ the priviiege. In 
each individual case the Pope’s per- 
mission is needed. 

The form of this high Mass on the 
missions is substantially the same as 
that of the Deutches Hochamt. Mis- 
sionary priests whose Ordinaries have 
this permission may have a Missa 
cantata combined with singing by the 
people in the vernacular, so that the 
people sing the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
and the rest in their own languages, 





where singing of this kind fosters 
congregational participation (Assisi 
Papers, p. 110). 


Epistle and Gospel 

As far back as 1920, Pope Bene- 
dict XV had given permission that in 
certain specified Slav areas the 
Epistle and Gospel at high Mass 
might be sung in the vernacular 
without being sung in Latin. (More 
recently, German Catholics and 
others have asked for a similar privi- 
lege; up to now, however, no reply 
has been given. ) 

Then in 1948, the Bishop of Char- 
tres asked that the Epistle and Gospel 
at solemn Mass might be read in 
French, after they had been chanted 
in Latin. This request was granted, 
but it was not published at that time. 

More recently—1953— the Lugano 
Congress, along with its request for 
a Latin-Vernacular high Mass, also 
petitioned the Holy See to permit that 
the Epistle and Gospel be sung in the 
mother tongue in missionary areas 
without being first sung in Latin. 

And still more recently—February 
2, 1955—the Holy Office renewed the 
indult granted to the Bishop of 
Chartres in 1948. It also extended 
the same privilege to the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Paris; this time both 
indults were published. 

This is how matters stood, then, 
in the early Fall of 1956, the time of 
the Assisi Congress. Unfortunately, 
however, certain issues became ob- 
scured at this point. For widespread 
and misleading publicity—in both the 
secular and the religious press—as- 
serted that the Holy See had rejected 
certain requests of the Congress par- 
ticipants. This press confusion was 
not surprising, however, since it be- 
came known only afterward exactly 
what was taking place in close con- 
nection with the Congress, but not 
as a part of it. 

Briefly, the story is this. Just 
before the Assisi Congress—on 
tember 13, 1956, to be exact—the 
French hierarchy submitted two pe- 


titions to the Holy See. The Con- 
i 5 Pe <i between the requests 
an r respective responses. 

One uest was that the Ordi- 
naries of France themselves be al- 
lowed the right, by way of experi- 
ment, to poe their priests to read 
the Epistle and Gospei at low Mass 
only in the native tongue. Rome did 
not deem it possible to give an affirm- 
ative answer; the uest was re- 
fused on October 11, 1956. 

The other — asked that all 

riests in France, at all public 


asses in the presence of the people, 


be — the right to read/chant 
the Epistle and Gospel first in Latin 
and then in the native tongue. To 
this petition Rome said yes. 


Latin important 

At the time of the Assisi Congress, 
Cardinal Cicognani—as well as the 
Holy Father himself—insisted: “It 
would be, however, superfluous to 
recall once again that the Church has 
serious reasons for retaining stead- 
fastly in the Latin rite the uncondi- 
tional obligation of the celebrating 
priest to use the Latin e 

——_ Pagers p. 236). 
onetheless, recent language 
changes in the Liturgy made since 
1947—-the year of the Mediator Dei 
—seem to prove that the vernacular 
can be admitted into the liturgy in a 
surprising number of ways—but 
always by pce! grant and under 
aa control. Africa, Austria, China, 
Germany, Holland, Indonesia, the 
Middle t—all these have been al- 
lowed some room for the vernacular 
in the Mass-rites. It is significant 
that the one negative answer given 
was when bishops asked permission 

to decide for themselves. 
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Breaking down the barriers 


Franz Herre, “Briickenschlag der Theologen: Das ‘Johann Adam Médhler-Institut’ 
im Gesprich der Konfessionen,” Priester-Jahrheft, Bonifatiusverein (Paderborn: 


1967), 30-32, 


The cathedral of Paderborn in West Ger- 
many, severely damaged in World War II, 
was repaired with painstaking care. The 
smallest part was tracked down in the rub- 
ble and restored to its original place in the 
structure. Today the rebuilt cathedral 
stands as an ever-present inspiration for the 
work of a group of Catholics intent on 
restoring the unity of Christian faith. 

The goa! 

The Catholics belong to the newly- 
founded John Adam Mohler Institute in 
Paderborn. The institute aims at promoting 
Catholic theological studies which can be 
used in discussions with non-Catholic de- 
nominations to form a basis for reunion. 
Mohler was a nineteenth-century leader of 
the Catholic Tiibingen school. His book, 
Symbolik, on dogmatic differences between 
Catholics and Protestants (published in 
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1832), was an earnest attempt to effect a 
reconciliation between the two groups. 
Through his pioneer studies in the histori- 
cal development of theology Mohler hoped 
to point the way to a reunion based on a 
clear understanding of differences and 
agreements. 

MoOhler’s efforts found little immediate 
sympathy among the Protestants: He died 
only three years after the publication of 
his work, worn out by controversy with 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, Rationalist 
head of the Protestant Tiibingen school. 
But in recent times his work finally met 
with some response from Karl Barth and 
exponents of “dialectical theology” in the 
present century. 

[Since Dr. Herre wrote his article the 
executive committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation has announced ap- 





proval of a Lutheran institute to study 
Roman Catholic theology. Bishop Hanns 
Lilje of Hannover, head of the federa- 
tion, was quoted in Time (Aug. 26, 1957) 
as saying: “Each generation of Protes- 
tants must re-think the decision of the 
16th century. We must .be able to say 
why we today are not Roman Catholics. 
We want the truth—even if it is un- 
pleasant. . . . We want relationship with 
the Roman Catholic Church. We want to 
discuss not only the points at which we 
differ but the polemics of our faith.”] 

Achievements 

Just how fruitful Catholic theology has 
already been in discussions with Protes- 
tants was the theme of Archbishop Jaeger 
of Paderborn in his address delivered at 
the opening session of the institute. Speak- 
ing on “Reflections on Twenty Years of 
Ecumenical Theological Endeavor” he 
maintained that a genuine conversation 
with the new Protestant theology is a 
practical possibility. The Archbishop's own 
success in such discussions in Paderborn 
is already noteworthy. 

Cited by Archbishop Jaeger was an im- 
posing array of names of German theo- 
logians who have done the theological 
spadework for the new movement toward 
reunion: Grosche, Séhngen, von Baltha- 
sar, and Volk for work directly concerned 
with Barth; Schmaus, Fries, Karl and 
Hugo Rahner, Schlier, and Guardini for 
general work on scholarly methods and 
procedures; Paul Simon, Rademacher, 


Perfection of the individual 


Pribilla, and Steinbiichel for urging an 
ecumenical outlook; Lortz, Herte, Jedin, 
Schreiber, and Algermissen for pioneering 
a new historical understanding of the Ref- 
ormation; Metzger, Delp, Laros, Karrer, 
and Sartory for working out practical 
ways of ecumenical cooperation. 

Lutheran problems 

A cardinal tenet of the institute is the 
need for an understanding of non-Catholic 
denominations as they exist at the present 
time. One institute member says that there 
are five key problems that are of deep 
concern to Lutheran scholars today: (1) 
the proper place of Christology in the- 
ology; (2) the problem of primitive Chris- 
tian revelation; (3) the relation between 
law and the Gospel; (4) the problem of 
the forms of government; (5) the new 
awakening in modern Lutheranism. The 
institute’s members feel that it is the 
Catholic theologian who can best recog- 
nize these problems and try to furnish— 
through the work of solid scholarship and 
inteliigent discussion—an answer. In ...; 
tion, Monsignor Grosche, the founder of 
Catholica, has turned over his periodical 
on interfaith theological problems to the 
institute to help further the work. 

With so much good already accom- 
plished through self-sacrificing patience 
and scholarship, Archbishop Jaeger has 
called studies in theological questions bear- 
ing on the work of reunion the “order of 
the day.” Here is a real opportunity for 
breaking down the barriers. 


From Willibald Demal, 0.S.B., Pastoral Psychology in Practice (New York: Kenedy, 


1955), p. 29. 


It is a very welcome thought that more recent ascetics emphasizes 
strongly the idea of the personal ideal. God does not want copies, 
originals. It is in the multiformity of His creatures that the infinite creative 
power of God becomes visible. 
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CH.-V. HERIS, O.P. 


A theology of suffrages for the dead 


Prayer for the dead is one of the most familiar activities in 

the life of every Catholic. For Catholics are aware that they 
can help the dead by their prayers, especially by the supreme 
prayer that is the Mass. But just how this prayer benefits the 
souls of the departed is a subject to which most Catholics 

have given little thought. By marshaling some of the data on 
the subject Father Héris sketches an over-all picture that 
presents some arresting viewpoints and poses some 


intriguing questions. 


“Théologie des suffrages pour les morts,” La Maison-Dieu, 44 (1955), 58-67. 


> in ecclesiastical parlance, 
is a general term used to per 
Masses, prayers, alms, and other pious 
works offered by the faithful on be- 
half of others, particularly for the re- 
lief and liberation of the suffering 
souls in purgatory. This article in- 
tends to set forth briefly the theology 
of suffrages for the dead. For the 
most part our remarks will center 
around Masses for the dead. 

That the Mass is efficacious in re- 
lieving the suffering souls is taught 
by the Council of Trent which repeats 
what had already been clearly stated 
in the Councils of Lyons and Florence: 

According to the traditions of the 

apostles, this sacrifice [the Mass] 

is offered not only for the sins, 
punishment, satisfaction, and other 
necessities of the faithful, but aiso 
for the dead in Christ, who are not 
yet completely purified. (22nd Ses- 
sion, 2nd chapter, canon 3.) 


Fruits of the Mass 


The Mass is the Sacrifice of the 
Cross represented and reproduced 
sacramentally on the altar by the con- 
secration of bread and wine. The Mass 
and the Cross are one and the same 
sacrifice in the union which exists be- 
tween the Head and the members of 
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the Mystical Body. Hence the Sacrifice 
of the Mass has the same properties 
as the Sacrifice of the Cross—it is a 
sacrifice of adoration, propitiation, 
satisfaction, and impetration. 

In union with Christ, the Church 
offers in the Mass a sacrifice of in- 
finite value. Hence there is no sin 
which cannot be pardoned, no punish- 
ment which cannot be satisfied for, 
no grace which cannot be obtained 
through the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

Now although the Mass is a sacri- 
fice of infinite value which adequately 
satisfies divine Justice, two things 
affect the degree to which we benefit 
from it: (1) God’s providential plan 
of salvation through Christ and (2) 
the dispositions with which we par- 
ticipate in the sacrifice. In other 
words, while the value of the Mass 
considered as a sacrifice to God’s 
honor is infinite, the benefits which 
men receive are not infinite. 

This limitation is particularly true 
of the satisfactory effect of the sacri- 
fice, the remission of the temporal 
punishment due to sin. This punish- 
ment is remitted only if the guilt of 
the sin has been removed from the 


soul of.the sinner through repentance. 
Moreover, the fact that God has par- 
doned mortal or venial sins does not 





necessarily imply that the temporal 
punishment due to them has been re- 
mitted. We have sinned; and, even 
though God has pardoned us, we must 
make reparation for our faults. 

When we take part in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass we share in the expiatory 
value of that sacrifice because the 
Mass is the sacrifice of Christ and of 
the whole Church. How completely 
we share we cannot know; for we do 
not know the quantity and gravity of 
our debts before divine Justice. 
Christ’s urgent and repeated exhorta- 
tions to do penance and the severe 
penances imposed on sinners in the 
primitive Church indicate that our 
outstanding debt of punishment is pos- 
. sibly very great. 

Another factor in this divine equa- 
tion of salvation is this: There are 
degrees in the application of the fruits 
of the Mass. The priest shares very 
specially in the fruits of the Mass; 
those for whom the Mass is said have 
a special part; then those assisting 
at the sacrifice, according to their par- 
ticipation, directly share in it; and 
finally the Mass is applied to all the 
faithful in general. 


Mass for the dead 


Let us apply these remarks to 
Masses for the dead. Every Mass 
profits the dead as well as the living 
because it is offered for both, but 
certain Masses are especially applied 
for one or more of the dead through 
the intention of the priest. 

All the sins of the souls in purga- 
tory have been forgiven. All that re- 
mains is the temporal punishment due 
to their sins. How does the satis- 
factory power of the Mass offer relief 
to these souls? In their behalf the 
Church through the priest offers to 
God the super-abundant satisfaction 
of Christ, and joins to it her own 
satisfaction. 

At first sight it would seem that 
these souls should receive the full 
benefit of the infinite satisfaction thus 
offered by the Church. Certainly these 
souls, completely detached from sin, 


are filled with a love of God in the 
highest degree. If the law of the com- 
munion of saints, which permits us to 
benefit from the satisfaction of the 
members of the Church, applies to 
them, one Mass should be sufficient 
to free any soul from purgatory. 


Practice of the Church 


Notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, the fact is that the Church in- 
vites the faithful to have many Masses 
celebrated for the same person. In 
this matter the practice of the Church, 
not the speculation of theologians on 
the value of the Mass, is our only 
authority. If through her practice the 
Church teaches that one Mass alone 
does not necessarily free a soul from 
purgatory, such must be the case. It 
is the part of the theologian to explain 
why the souls in purgatory fail to 
benefit fully from the sacrifice of- 
fered for their liberation. 

To put it bluntly, theologians have 
been somewhat hard pressed to find 
the reasons explaining this fact. A 
good number of them solve the dif- 
ficulty by appealing to a kind of divine 
taxation. God, according to them, has 
determined in advance the measure 
according to which the benefits of 
the Mass will be applied to those for 
whom it is offered. This divine taxa- 
tion, prior and unrelated to the dis- 

sitions of the beneficiary of the 
tuits of the Mass, looks very much 
like an escape. But St. Thomas and 
Thomists in general insist upon the 
importance of the dispositions of those 
for whom the Mass is offered. 

Billot takes up the problem in his 
work on the sacraments. He argues: 
“Since the efficacy of the sacraments 
is limited only by the dispositions of 
the person receiving them, the fruits 
of the Mass are similarly limited 
the state of those for whom it is of- 
fered.” Applying this principle to 
the case of the souls in purgatory, 
Billot sets up a proportion between 
the capacity of a soul to benefit from 
Masses and its actual charity. 

The souls in purgatory left this 
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life in a state of more or less perfect 
charity. After death this degree of 
charity is of course fixed, and it is 
possible that God takes into account 
this degree of charity in allowing the 
soul to participate in the fruits of the 
Masses offered for its liberation. 
Such an hypothesis (and it is only an 
hypothesis) allows us to establish a 
lel between the ways in which the 
ing and the dead benefit from the 
offering of the Mass. 

Billot also suggests that the care 
that a suffering soul had in his earthly 
life to have Masses offered for him- 
self is another factor governing his 
capacity to benefit from Masses said 
for him. Perhaps this is so. Can it 
not also be affirmed that those faith- 
ful who have had Masses offered for 
the relief of the Church Suffering 
deserve to be recompensed for their 
charity ? If so, then those who have 
made “the heroic act” are the special 
beneficiaries of this mercy. 

A related point rarely treated by 
theologians should be mentioned here. 
Does , in determining the degree 
in which a soul partakes of the fruits 
of the Mass, consider the evil effects 
of our sins which remain even after 
death? Take for example, scandals, 
grave injustices, or licentious and ir- 
religious writings. Here we are con- 
fronted with a mystery of the justice 
and mercy of God quite beyond our 
understanding but deserving of our 
serious reflection and consideration. 


Indulgences 

We come now to a final, but very 
important, consideration. According 
to the Code of Canon Law an in- 
dulgence, which is the remission of 
temporal punishment due to sin, is 
applied to the living by way of abso- 
lution (per modum absolutionis) but 
to the dead only by way of suffrage 
(per modum suffragii). 

The Church, in virtue of her power 
to bind and loose, reaches into her 
treasury of merits and applies them to 
the remission of temporal punishment 
due to the sins of her children. Only 
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the living faithful are directly under 
her jurisdiction, and so to them in- 
dulgences are given by way of abso- 
lution. On behalf of the dead, over 
whom she no longer has jurisdiction, 
the Church can only offer God the 
satisfactions destined to be applied 
for them. God alone pronounces the 
lessening of the pains or the complete 
liberation. The indulgences granted by 
the Church are but an intercession 
based on the merits of Christ and of 
the Saints. 

What has been said of indulgences 
is equally true of the Mass. It is a 
presentation to God of the immolation 
of Christ and of the faithful united 
with Christ by the bonds of charity. 
This presentation is officially made 
by the priest in the name of the 
Church but only as a petition. We 
cannot doubt but that it has special 
power in the sight of God; still it is 
only a petition. 


Importance of dispositions 


The efficacy of the fruits of the 
Mass also depends, at least in some 
degree, on the dispositions of the per- 
son offering it. Thus to have a Mass 
said for the dead when one is in the 
state of sin, or when one is unable 
to attend or to communicate, is surely 
of less value than a Mass in which 
one participates with the fullest pos- 
sible devotion. Such at least is the 
common sentiment of most Catholics. 

From what has been said it will 
be clear why the Church has attached 
to certain Masses a plenary indul- 
gence applicable to the souls in purga- 
tory. On the occasion of such a Mass, 
the Church reaches into the treasury 
“ s which she has at her disposal 

presents to God as a suffrage 
an yraery be equivalent to the re- 
mission of all the temporal punish- 
ment due to the sins of a member 
of the Church on earth. This she of- 
fers God in asking for the liberation 
of a member of the Church Suffer- 
ing. By so doing the Church offers 
the Mass with all the efficacy in her 
power. The priest offers Christ’s own 





satisfaction while the Church pre- 
sents to God the satisfaction of all 
the saints over which she has power. 

While it is not certain that 
Gregorian Masses, a series of thirty 
Masses on successive days for the de- 
livery of a soul from purgatory, en- 
joy a special indulgence, there can be 
no doubt that they possess some 
special efficacy. The same applies to 
novenas of Masses for a soul in pur- 
gatory. : 

The sacrifice of the Mass is with- 
out doubt of great value for the relief 
of the souls in purgatory to whom it 
is especially applied. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that the 
offering of one Mass actually liberates 
a soul and opens heaven. The Mass 
is applied as a petition (per modum 


suffragii). It presents to God the im- 
molation of Christ and of the Church. 
Now this oblation, on the part of 
Christ, is of infinite value, but we do 
not know how God acts in applying 
the fruits to each soul. For this rea- 
son the Church invites us to have 
numerous Masses offered for the dead. 
For this same reason we should join 
our own supplications to the action of 
the priest. If possible, we ought to 
assist at the Mass and participate 
more intimately through Communion. 
The Mass is not only the Mass of the 
priest, but also that of the faithful, 
who by their own dispositions co- 
operate efficaciously in obtaining the 
fruit which it produces both in the 
soul of those who offer it, and in favor 
of those for whom it is offered. 


Married priests or married deacons 


Roland Hill, The Month, 15 (19560), 230-87. 


I. the last few years three married con- 
verts were ordained in Germany. The 
author takes this occasion to present the 
case for at least some married clergy 
where circumstances show the need. A 


former Lutheran pastor, Father Rudolf 
Goethe, was ordained in Mainz in 1951. 
Though married, he had received the Holy 
Father’s special permission to be ordained 
and continue his married state. Two other 
married clergymen have since been ordained 
in Germany: Father Martin Giebner in the 
archdiocese of Paderborn and Father Otto 
». ‘Catrs in the diocese of Mainz. All three 
received permission from Rome to continue 
their married state without any reserva- 
tion. This permission applied to their al- 
ready existing valid marriages. A similar 
permission in the Catholic Eastern rite 
allows the secular clergy to continue their 


married state if the marriage has been con- 
cluded before their ordination to the 
diaconate. They are not allowed to marry 
afterwards, however. 

The celibacy of the clergy in the Latin 
Church is a discipline adopted for various 
reasons, historical and social. It could be 
rescinded if this were thought expedient. 
This discipline has not been affected—not 
even by implication—in the case of these 
former Lutheran pastors. This was con- 
firmed by the Bishop of Mainz who said 
that this was a purely personal decision 
of the Holy Father. There could be no 
question of a general extension of this 
privilege to Lutheran or other clergymen. 

Reason for exception 

It appears that the Holy Father granted 
this privilege willingly in order to remove 
what were mainly financial and economic 
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obstacles in the way of the return to the 
Church of men who clearly had a vocation 
to the priesthood. The only restriction in 
the exercise of their priestly functions is 
that they are not employed in ordinary 
parish work, but, like religious, in the 
special care of souls. This has been found 
necessary out of regard for strong and con- 
tinued opposition from the Catholic faithful 
against the ordination of the three. Father 
Goethe and his wife and Father Melchers 
and his family are now living in a house 
bought for them by their bishop, where 
they give religious instructions and carry 
out other religious and ecumenical work. 
It has become a center for contacts be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. 

The privilege of ordination which the 
Holy Father has granted to these convert- 
priests who are married has raised hopes 


in Ger:iany and elsewhere that it might 


be moie widely extended. However, there 
is no reason to think that the Church in- 
tends to abolish or even to mitigate her 
law of the celibacy of the clergy. 

Shortage of priests 

What appears to be much more worthy 
of real consideration is the revival of the 
old practice of ordaining married men to 
the diaconate. This could be one major 
answer to the shortage of priests all over 
the world. In France, for instance, there 
are 13,000 unoccupied parishes; in Central 
America there is only one priest for every 
5,850 Catholics (in Guatemala, for 25,500!), 
in South America, for 4,900. Speaking, for 
example, of South America, Dr. Wilhelm 
Schamoni in a brief, scholarly study (Mar- 
ried Men as Ordained Deacons, translated 
by Otto Eisner), asks: 

Rather than leave 144 million souls with 


Christianity half-tried 


From Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., For Men of Action (South Bend: Fides), p. 145. 


only 10,000 priests, would it not be 
easier to find among groups of 1,440 be- 
lievers, one resident with a genuinely 
spiritual mind, a man who has proved by 
the way he brings up his children and 
presides in his home that he could just 
as well preside in the House of God? 
Such a man whose character commands 
respect need not necessarily have any 
special knowledge or wmdergo any 
special training; he could without any 
long preparation (for which he would 
anyway have little time because of his 
ordinary work) be ordained as deacon 
and thus become a column in the temple 
of God. He is a column already; it has 
only to be put up. 

Such a deacon could hold a prayer and 
reading service on those Sundays when 
the Holy Eucharist was not celebrated; he 
could administer Holy Communion to the 
faithful in church and also in the sick- 
room. Dr. Schamoni also points to the pos- 
sibility of ordaining to the diaconate stu- 
dents of theology who have found that 
they are more suited to marriage than to 
the priesthood. This apostolate may offer 
to them a chance of full religious integra- 
tion. This might well contribute towards 
an increase in the number of students of 
theology. In the mission field, where the 
Church has come to rely increasingly on 
the work of the native cathechists, the 
opening of the diaconate to married men 
would lend more authority and influence 
to their positions among their people. 

No doubt there are objections to these 
proposals, but the supreme law remains 
“the salvation of souls.” This is as true 
today for the whole apostolate of the 
Church as it was in former ages. 


' |. . Christianity, in the hands of those who do not live it in its true loftiness, 
becomes, according to their temperament, an agent either of stagnation or 


of disorder. 
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The Moslem faith 


JACQUES JOMIER, O.P. 


Islam is currently manifesting a strong revival whose political 
repercussions are affecting the whole world. If the world 

is to deal effectively with Islam, it must understand the spirit 
which permeates all Moslem affairs. Such an understanding 

is a necessary basis for any rapprochement between Christianity 
and the Islamic East. Father Jomier’s article is an effort to 
introduce Christians to the faith of Islam. It aims at setting 
forth a correct notion and a sympathetic knowledge of the 
Moslem religion, a religion so similar to and yet so different 


from Christianity. 


“Le Dogme musulman,” Lumiére et Vie, 25 (1956), 31-48. 


MA cosene are, above all, a com- 


munity. They are a community built 
around a book: the Koran. Constant 
reading and meditating on the Koran 
have formed the Moslem mentality. 
Its influence touches all phases and 


aspects of the life of individuals, of 
families, and of states. So it is in the 
Koran that we find the essentials of 
Moslem dogma. 

In its broad lines, Moslem dogma 
is very simple: (1) the absolute unity 
of God, the all-good and powerful 
creator; (2) the authenticity of the 
mission of Mohammed ; (3) the resur- 
rection of the body; (4) heaven and 
‘hell. These fundamental notions per- 
meate the Koran and leave no doubt 
in the mind of the reader as to their 

rtance and meaning. 

he secondary aspects of Moslem 
dogma, those which are not clearly 
expressed in the Koran, are founded 
in tradition, the Sunna. These are 
fragmentary texts concerning the life 
and words of Mohammed and his early 
followers. Their value lies in revealing 
the spirit of the Koran and the way 
in which it was originally interpreted, 
thus giving a more precise teaching 
on those points about which the Koran 
is not explicit. 


The criterion of Moslem orthodoxy, 
then, lies in fidelity to the Koran and 
to the authentic traditions. The role 
of guarding orthodoxy has devolved 
upon an aristocracy of doctors of the 
law, though in theory Islam does not 
admit of a pastoral function. On cer- 
tain questions differences of opinion 
developed, and unanimity has not yet 
been achieved 


General notions 


Islam belongs to the group of reli- 
gions professing absolute monotheism. 
It professes belief in the prophets and 
the messengers of God, especially 
Mohammed. However in the eyes of 
the Moslems the prophetic missions 
were not an evolution of religion, 
manifesting little by little the various 
aspects of the divine mysteries. But 
rather, Islam—founded in human na- 
ture itself—is the religion of always, 
the religion to which true believers, 
from the time of Adam to our present 
day, have always adhered. The Law 
may have undergone some modifica- 
tions, but there has been no essential 
addition to the primitive dogmas. No 
intrinsically supernatural mystery has 
ever been revealed. 

Therefore, Moslem faith is com- 
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gn on the level of natural religion. 
t is man’s part to submit himself 
wholly to God and to His messengers ; 
whence the name /slam which means 
submission, and the name Moslem 
which means subject. | 

In general, Moslem dogma has two 
basic aspects, one concerning funda- 
mental religion based on human 
nature, the other the way in which 


God has brought this home to men. 


The oft-repeated phrase “there is but 
one God and Mohammed is His 
prophet” sums up this faith. 


First aspect: one God 


Islam professes but one God, 
creator, master, all-good, and merci- 
ful. The faithful Moslem loves to re- 
peat the list of divine attributes 
found in the Koran. God is all-power- 
ful; He knows all things; He sees 
all things; nothing escapes Him. He 
rules with wisdom, gives to all beings 
their substance; He pardons, pun- 
ishes, and rewards. 

God’s grandeur is always pre-emi- 
nent in Islamic doctrine. Anything 
which is opposed to the grandeur of 
God, such as idolatry and blasphemy, 
are vigorously condemned. 

In speaking of God, the Koran 
states that “there is nothing which 
resembles God.” His life is a mystery 
which is beyond the understanding 
of man. His grandeur is manifested 
above all in His creating and govern- 
ing the world, which is a subject for 
continual meditation and the object 
of incessant praise. 


Creation 


Moslem dogma on creation is quite 
similar to Christian dogma. Accord- 
ing to the Koran, God created angels 
and offered them a test, the message 
of the Koran, which was rejected by 
the “fallen” angels. The creation of 
heaven and earth, culminating in the 
creation of Adam from the slime of 
the earth, follows very closely the 
description in Genesis. 

The role of man in creation and 
his subsequent relation to the Creator 
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is one of the most fundamental points 
of the Koran. 

Man is surrounded by the beauties 
and marvels of God’s creation, which 
impress upon him an awareness of his 
nothingness—of the infinite distance 
between himself and his Creator. 
Made to adore and praise God, man is 
constantly reminded by the Koran of 
his duty to give thanks for all that 
he has received. 

Confronted with the majesty and 
grandeur of God, man is made aware 
of his own ignorance and weakness 
and finds no cause for pride. He 
knows that he is not the master of 
his life, but must rather obey, bear- 
ing his lot with confidence in God’s 
mercy and fear of His punishments. 


Free will 


Human liberty certainly seems to 
be presupposed in the Koran. Still, 
a comparison of the Koran with bibli- 
cal narrations of events shows that 
in the Koran the role of the patriarchs 
has been reduced to mere passivity. 
This is in accord with the Islamic 
empl.asis on God’s grandeur and 
omnipotence. Thus Islam is left with 
the problem of reconciling human 
liberty with God’s omnipotence, a 
problem which all monotheistic reli- 
gions must resolve. 

The Last Judgment together with 
the resurrection of the body and the 
sanction of heaven or hell is another 
article of Islamic faith which the 
Koran constantly repeats. 

The Islamic sense of the grandeur 
of God influences the importance 
given to the descriptions of that ter- 
rible day when man will be an- 
nihilated, so to speak, before his 
Creator and Judge. 

The punishments of hell are eternal, 
at least for those who commit the 
unforgivable sins against God’s ma- 
jesty, such as idolatry or rejecting 
God’s revelations. As for other sins, 
it is disputed whether or not 
Mohammed will intercede with God 
so as to limit their punishment. 
Although heaven, on the other 





hand, is viewed mainly in the per- 
spective of a natural bliss, offering 
the joy of sensual pleasures of drink 
and woman, still the Koran speaks 
of a special presence of God which 
will fill the elect with a great joy. 


Second aspect: God's revelation 


The second as 
dogma is concerned with the manner 
in which God spoke to man. It is ex- 
pressed in the formula, “Mohammed 
is His Prophet.” 

Islam presents Mohammed to us as 
a prophet sent from God to tell again 
the necessity of submission and 
obedience to the divine will. Although 
Mohammed was sent primarily to the 
Arabs, the Koran does not limit his 
mission, and tradition teaches that it 
extends to the whole world. God has 
confided the mastery of the earth to 
the community which He founded— 
a community which is to supplant all 
preceding communities which have 
shown themselves unfaithful to their 
divine vocation. 

Islam has Abraham as an ethnic 
ancester. According to Koranic tradi- 
tion Abraham lived at Mecca, and 
so the cult of Mecca, the Kaaba, is 
related to Abraham. As father of the 
Israelites, Abraham was neither Jew 
nor Christian, but subject to God— 
a Moslem. 

Islam’s relation to Jesus is some- 
what different. His virginal concep- 
tion, His miracles, gospel, and preach- 
ing are but Koranic traits of the 
prophet which God sent to the 
Christians. Islam looks upon Jesus 
as a most pure creature, untouched 
by the devil. Still He could not have 
been the Son of God, for God is one, 
and can have no son. 


View of history 


Aside from Abraham and Jesus, 
the rest of human history falls into 
a stereotyped pattern. In fact, history 
is nothing but a series of analogous 
communities following one upon the 
other. Even the situation of Moham- 
med and Islam is but a repetition of 


of Moslem 


that which has already happened. 
Islam denies progress in revelation. 
It professes a psychological type of 
prophet, and each is a mere expres- 
sion of a universal type. The senti- 
ments of Noah, Lot, and Moses, as 
found in the Koran, could have been 
uttered by Mohammed. Their very 
lives are typical; they all found the 
same opposition to their mission ; they 
were treated as deceivers; they 
threatened some catastrophe for those 
who refuse to submit. The stoner ot 
o 
oran. 


vealed to Moses and the gos 
Jesus are but a preview of the 


Practical consequences 


This view of history has some im- 
portant consequences : 

(1) Since everything that is spirit- 
ually necessary for a Moslem is to 
be found in the Koran and in the 
Moslem community, there is no need 
to seek other nourishment from pre- 
vious sacred books or communities. 
Therefore, while the Christian reads 
the whole of the Bible, since the New 
Testament builds on and fulfills the 
Old, the Moslem reads none of it. 

(2) Since the mastery of the world 
has been given to Islam, as the 
promised land was given to Moses, 
it follows that Moslems have a duty 
to work for the defense and victory 
of Islam over the world, by pacific 
means or by holy wars. 

(3) A bond of fraternity unites all 
Moslems in the cause of Islam, which 
is the cause of God. Thus they co- 
operate in prudent but constant 
proselytism and zealous vigilance over 
the faith of their fellow Moslems; 
hence their severity in dealing with 
apostates from Islamism. 

(4) Though an individual Moslem 
may lose his faith, he is always con- 
sidered part of the community. 
Politically he is a Moslem. Apostasy 
is so alien to the Moslem mind that 
they refer to Renan as a “Christian 
by nationality” but not by religion. 
An atheistic Moslem would not be al- 
lowed to treat Islam as Voltaire, for 
instance, dealt with Christianity. 
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(5) Because religious history is but 
a succession of religious communities, 
there is no intrinsic reason why re- 
ligious history should end with any 
one community. However the Koran 
and tradition teach that by God’s 
free decree Mohammed was the last 
prophet; hence his community is to 
endure to the end of time. 


Similarities to Christianity 


Both the Moslem and the Christian 
bear the mark of their common origin, 
and thus identical traits are found in 
both creeds. On the basis of the 
revelation made to Abraham and 
Moses, both the Moslem and the 
Christian can say: “I believe in one 
God, almighty, creator of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible, who has spoken to us 
through the prophets. I believe in the 
remission of sin . . . I look for the 
resurrection of the dead and the life 
of the world to come.” 

Moreover the Christian and the 
Moslem reject all forms of idolatry 
and oppose a materialistic view of the 
world. Together they adore the 
grandeur of the one God, creator and 
master of the universe, and recognize 
the duty of submitting to Him. To- 
gether they hope in the goodness and 
mercy of God and beg pardon for their 
sins against Him. 


Dissimilarities 


Although the two faiths are founded 
on some common truths, there are 
other dogmas, proper to each, which 
create a deep gulf between them. 

As we have seen, Islam accepts the 
religion of Abraham as already perfect 
while the Christian finds in the Old 
and the New Testament a progressive 
development of the as ot God’s 
grandeur. This results in a funda- 
mental difference of dogma. 

The Koranic view of Jewish his- 
tory accepts Moses and some elements 
of the Pentateuch along with various 
rabbinical legends. But the prophets 
and inspired authors of the eighth 
century B.C. are completely excluded. 
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However it is through these very 
revelations that God has manifested 
the bond of love which exists between 
Himself and His chosen people—not 
merely the love of a good Master 
for His servants, but the reciprocal 
love of friendship. 

As a consequence sin is seen by the 
Christian not only as an act of dis- 
obedience against the authority of a 
good Master, but the breaking of a 
personal bond, the rupture of love. 
It is in this kind of relation that God 
plants the seed of hope for liberation 
from servitude to sin by _ the 
promised Messiah. 

Thus God’s grandeur appears in 
a new light. God is still the good and 
almighty Master; but man now finds 
a new characteristic in Him, one 
which attains its fulness in Christ. 
God is essentially love, and so loves 
each soul in particular. Sin, then, is 
not a mere offense against His 
authority or goodness, but against 
His Person. These truths, found in 
the Psalms, in Jeremiah, in the para- 
bles of the New Testament, are ab- 
sent from the Koran. 

Rather than diminish God’s grand- 
eur, these truths augment it, for with 
what sense of misery, humility, and 
complete unworthiness does the re- 
pentant sinner adore God and abandon 
himself to Him! 

Because Islam rejects the Christian 
dogmas of the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, and Redemption by Christ, those 
notions which he does share in com- 
mon with the Christian, such as, sin, 
humility, and the grandeur of God, 
necessarily have different meanings 
and different consequences. 


Parting of ways 


Brothers in a common patrimony, 
the Christian and the Moslem follow 
divergent ways. The point of depar- 
ture is founded on this question: 
ust one adhere strictly to the funda- 
mental religious values of Moses 
under pain of blasphemy, as the 
Moslems teach, or has God called men 
to approach closer to Him, gradually 
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revealing the full meaning of sin and 
pardon, thus pagerig man for the 
beatific vision! 

In the practical order the answer 
to this dilemma depends on the 
answer to two questions: (1) Is it 
a fact that God has revealed what 
Christians believe? This is the prob- 
lem of the authenticity of the Bible 
and of the interpretation one puts 
on it. Modern scientific literary study 
of the Bible has confirmed the Chris- 
tian in his belief. Moslems have yet 
to submit the Koran to such scrutiny. 
They claim that the Koran is a 
literary miracle which by its very 
existence supports the claims of 
Mohammed. Once this fact has been 


ascertained it is no longer necessary 
to consider the Bible and the claims 
of Christians. 

(2) Is it true that Christian belief 
contradicts the divine unity? The 
Christian denies that it does, provided 
that what is affirmed by Christian 
dogma is properly understood. The 
Moslem, on the other hand, is 
shocked by what he judges to be con- 
tradiction and even blasphemy. But 
perhaps he would be able to think 
more sympathetically if he had been 
prepared by the revelation of the 
misery of man and the tenderness 
of God, a preparation which can come 
only through meditation on the bibli- 
cal prophets. 





The worker priests and the liturgy 


Vincente Belenguer, 
12 (1957), 108-11. 


The worker priest movement in France 
has received a great deal of publicity. Ow- 
ing to various problems and crises emanat- 
ing from the movement, much of the pub- 
licity has been unfavorable. The worker 
priest and the liturgy, however, is an as- 
pect which has received little or no pub- 
licity in this country. Thus Father Belen- 
guer’s description of an evening Mass in 
the worker priest parish of St. Hippolytus 
presents a new view of their work. The 
church of St. Hippolytus is located in the 
manufacturing suburbs of Paris and is the 
home of a team of worker priests under the 
direction and guidance of two Jesuits. 

The following is a summary of Father 
Belenguer’s report. 

“We entered the church and were sur- 
prised at its normal appearance; except for 


“Por las Parroquias Rurales de Francia,” Liturgia, 


a lone priest praying his breviary, the 
church was quite empty. This priest told 
us that the seven o'clock Mass would be 
celebrated in the crypt, and directed us to 
a large garage-like room. There we chatted 
with the young workers who were quickly 
filling the room. However we were dis- 
tracted by the fact that although it was 
almost time for Mass we could see neither 
altar nor preparations. 

“At seven sharp a priest in plain gothic 
vesitients entered and briefly but effective- 
ly delivered a homily on the Mass of the 
day. After the singing of a psalm, the cele- 
brant asked the congregation to prepare 
for the Holy Sacrifice by praying the Con- 
fiteor together. He then gave them his 
blessing and led the procession into an ad- 
joining room for Mass. 
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“The altar was a simple pine table with 
crucifix and candles. 

“The celebrant went directly to the altar 
and, opening the missal, read the Introit. 
There was but one Kyrie, one Christe, and 
a final Kyrie; the Gloria and Credo recited 
by the congregation also seemed somewhat 
abbreviated. 

Lay participation 

“At the offertory the offering of the 
faithful was taken up by three pairs of 
parishioners, a young boy and girl, a teen- 
age couple, and a married couple. When the 
celebrant raised up his offering, these three 
pairs, standing around the altar, raised 
their offerings too. 

“At the Memento one of the parishioners 
rose and read, in a clear voice, the inten- 
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tions written in a notebook kept at the door 
of the crypt. It was only when the celebrant 
began the Canon that he used Latin. All the 
preceding parts of the Mass were read, in 
a clear and audible tone, in the vernacular. 
The Pater Noster was recited together by 
celebrant and congregation in French, as 
was the Agnus Dei. 


“A great number of the faithful ap- 
proached the altar and received Com- 
munion standing. The Communion formula 
used by the celebrant was to name the 
communicant and add ‘the Body of Christ’; 
for example, ‘John, the Body of Christ....’ 


“The primitive Christian atmosphere of 
this assembly wipes out prejudice and fear 
in anyone who witnesses the Mass and sees 
what immense good it does for those souls.” 





Ecumenical apostles 


Tavard, A.A., The Catholic Approach to Protestantism, (New York: 


From H. 
Harper, 1955), p. 154. 


The data of Catholic Tradition on the only Church of Christ exclude a sup- 





pression of the problem by watering down the doctrine transmitted to the 
Church by the Apostles, and the Church must uphold the points rejected by | 
the Protestant conscience. Yet to rest satisfied with this rebuttal, with know- | 
ing oneself to be in the truth while others have lost their bearings, would also 
dissolve the problem without solving it. To grow accustomed to the existence 
of non-Catholic Christianities would be one of the worst infidelities possible. | 
The only way left open is therefore to leave complacency behind and start 
work on welding together what is still separate. Remaining faithful to his 
own conscience, each should try to promote cooperation. 

Better mutual knowledge is the first condition of such an effort. To know 
the others we have to meet them, to keep up to date as to the ideas, influences, 
personalities, books that give color and shape to the universe where separated 
Christians live. One has to master the scholarly apparatus and the acquired 
habits of sound judgment that will insure both the respect of our Protestant 
brothers and the confidence of our Catholic milieu. 

Training is necessary. If the Church wants to put an end some day to the 
rifts in Christendom, one of her tasks is to prepare apostles and theologians of j 
Christian unity. One does not start on such a work haphazard and happy-go- : 
lucky. The need is for priests and laymen, theologians, historians, men of 
initiative and vision, whose generosity equals their fidelity. 
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' Protestant theories explaining the Redemption 


“The chief message I handed on to you, as it was handed on to me, 
was that Christ, as the Scriptures had foretold, died for our 
sins” (1 Cor. 15:3). All Christian Churches have accepted this 
and other similar texts in Scripture which clearly stress 

the fact of the Redemption. Yet there is comparatively little in 
Scripture and the fathers about the manner of the Redemption. 
And so this question immediately faces theologians: How 

did the death of Christ obtain remission of man’s sins? 


“Theoriae ad explicandam redemptionem apud protestantes recentiores in Anglic cum 
doctrina catholica comparatae,” Doctor Communis, 8 (1955), 77-113. 


Ua theologians of modern- 
day England have made valuable con- 
tributions towards explaining the Re- 
demption. In 1875 Dr. Dale published 
a work entitled The Atonement, 
which has won for him the title of 
“father of modern Anglican soteri- 
ology.” Since his day English Protes- 
tant theologians have worked out a 
great variety of theories of the Re- 
demption. Our scope here limits us 
to an outline of only the more impor- 
tant of them. However we shall also 
give brief consideration to the clas- 
sical ideas of St. Anselm and the Re- 
formers, who greatly influenced mod- 
ern thought; and at the close we shall 
compare the Protestant theories with 
the traditional Catholic doctrine. 


Classical theories 


St. Anselm : In his apologetic work 
Cur Deus Homo? (Why God Became 
Man), St. Anselm teaches the quasi- 
necessity of the Redemption, not by 
an angel or a man, but by the God- 
Man Christ. Why a God-Man? First, 
because if an angel or a man were 
the redeemer, man, who by nature is 
a servant of God, would become a 
servant of a finite redeemer. The 
second and more important reason, 
however, depends upon Anselm’s the- 


ory of justice. 

According to Anselm, sin is man’s 
failure to render due honor to God 
by voluntary subjection to His divine 
will. Based on this notion of sin, sat- 
isfaction is not merely the ration 
of injustice but is also the fulfillment 
of an added compensation, a kind of 
penalty incurred by any act of injus- 
tice. Therefore satisfaction for sin de- 
mands two elements: restitution for 
the violated right and reparation of 
the personal oflieae. something above 
and beyond the demands of justice. 

Anselm applies this notion of jus- 
tice to divine satisfaction. To satisfy 
for sin, man must give due honor to 
God. This is simple restitution. More- 
over, man must render to God some 
personal compensation beyond what 
is due. But since everything he is or 
has is due to God, man cannot make 
satisfaction for his own sin. 

Then Anselm considers the prob- 
lem of ishment, which necessarily 
arises if there is no satisfaction. How 
does punishment restore honor to 
God? It does not make God richer 
but rather forces man to realize his 
creaturehood and dependence on God. 


Anselm's dilemma 
So the result is an apparent frus- 
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tration of man, who was destined to 
replace the fallen angels in heaven. 
How is this purpose possible if man 
cannot offer necessary satisfaction? 
A mere act of forgiveness on the 
part of God would involve the con- 
tradiction of forgiving man precisely 
because of his injustice. And yet only 
God can offer the necessary compen- 
sation. Consequently, Anselm is faced 
with the dilemma: Man must satisfy, 
but only God is able. Hence he con- 
cludes that a God-Man must be the 
Redeemer of mankind. 


Reformers 


Luther : Because of sin man is sub- 
ject to all evils. The greatest of these 
evils, sin and death, can be averted 
by God alone. Consequently only God 
can redeem, and so our Redeemer is 
a God-Man. Christ, the God-Man, 
voluntarily assumed all of our sins as 
if He Himself committed them. In 
the role of a sinner, Christ died for 
our sins and thus bore the fury of 
the divine wrath. His death com- 
pletely removed sin from the world. 
Although sin a s, it is only a de- 
fect of faith and no real imputation. 

Calvin: When English Protestants 
speak of the Reformers in connection 
with the Redemption, they usually 
have in mind the ideas of Calvin, 
father of the theory. Calvin re- 
duced the dilemma to this: Before 
the Redemption God could not love 
us because of sin; but because we 
were His creatures, He wished our 
salvation. Christ’s mission was to 
make us worthy of God’s love. How- 
ever man, not Christ, effects his own 
reconciliation when he so turns to 
Christ that his sins are no longer im- 
puted. 

Precisely how did Christ save man? 
By obedience throughout His life, but 
especially by His Passion and death. 
Christ assumed the sins of man, and 
by His voluntary death on the Cross 
He freed mankind from sin. But the 
mortal death of Christ saved only 
our bodies. He redeemed our souls 
by “descending into hell”—not the 
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earthly grave or the place of limbo, 
but the actual torments of eternal hell. 
Just as death made possible the re- 
mission of sin, the Resurrection made 
possible our reconciliation and justi- 
fication, simply because the Resurrec- 
tion offers the strongest possible 
foundation for faith. 


Modern theories 


All modern theories of the Re- 
demption among English Protestants 
are reconstructions of these basic clas- 
sical theories. The substance remains 
essentially the same, but there is a 
great variety of personal modifica- 
tions. In no case is there complete 
exclusion of other theories: Some 
truth is admitted in all. 

There are two extremes in the scale 
of these theories. The theory of moral 
influence stresses the death of a hero 
inspiring others to good works. The 
penal theory emphasizes the punish- 
ment of an innocent man in order to 
placate God’s wrath. The other the- 
ories attempt to avoid these two ex- 
tremes and still be in agreement with 
Scripture. The six major theories 
which will be discussed are: 

(1) the penal theory, 

(2) the moral influence theory, 

(3) the vicarious repentance the- 


at ye 
(4) the vicarious satisfaction the- 


ory, 

(5) biblical sacrificial theories, 

(6) the theory of the mystical re- 

demption. 

(1) The penal theory has as its 
basis Calvin’s principal assertion that 
the Passion of Christ saved us from 
the wrath of God. Although this the- 
ory has been abandoned in recent 
years, its staunch defenders were add- 
ing modifications to make it more 
reasonable up to 1920. 

This theory is unacceptable because 
the primary effect of sin is not the 
debt of ishment, but the offense 
against which separates man’s 
rebelling will from God. The theory 
is commercial, establishing a barter 
relationship between man and God. 





It excludes any ethical conversion 
within the sinner himself, while it 
stresses representative satisfaction 
through mere physical punishment. 

Yet the penal theory has an ele- 
ment of truth which ought not to be 
overlooked. Christ undertook death 
not for Himself, but for our sins. In 
scholastic terms the material element 
of satisfaction is the death of Christ; 
the formal element is submission to 
and love of God which provided sat- 
isfaction for man’s insubordination. 

(2) At the other extreme, a group 
of more liberal theologians reduce the 
redemptive act of Christ to the simple 
death of a martyr. This is the moral 
influence theory. Christ died to show 
God’s love for man and thus by His 
example to draw man to conversion 
and to consequent reconciliation with 
the Father. This theory is more com- 
monly rejected by orthodox English 
Protestants because it does not square 
with all the texts of Scripture. 


Personal element 


(3) The vicarious repentance the- 
ory is a middle course which demands 
penance for redemption. Sin, how- 
ever, renders penance psychologically 
impossible. Therefore only a sinless 
creature—Christ—can do penance to 
redeem mankind. Dr, T. H. Hughes 
writes in refutation that penance for 
one’s sins is a personal action which 
cannot be done by anybody else—not 
even through a mystical unity such 
as we have with Christ. But the vi- 
carious repentance theory does have 
this merit, that it introduces ethical 
values into the Redemption. 

(4) Others propose variations of 
the vicarious satisfaction theory. The 
theory is modified so much by each 
exponent, however, that its essence is 
difficult to unfold. But certainly the 
theory emphasizes vicarious obedi- 
ence. The obedience of Christ is con- 
dign satisfaction for man’s disobedi- 
ence, the essence of sin. Also given 
an important position is the vicarious 
work of Christ, not in place of our 
efforts, but on our behalf. 


Defenders of this theory reject the 
doctrine of St. Anselm in its primi- 
tive form as commercial. It was St. 
Thomas who first refuted the “either 
punishment or satisfaction” theory of 
Anselm, admitting, however, the pos- 
sibility of gratuitous remission of sin 
on the part of God. Thomas expanded 
the idea of satisfaction in this way: 
Christ’s satisfaction for the sin of 
mankind was superabundant because 
of His infinite love, His divine dig- 
nity, and the great pain of His Pas- 
sion and death. Thus the commercial 
element is removed. But despite his 
shortcomings Anselm must be praised 
for a philosophic and rational attempt 
to explain the Redemption, an at- 
tempt which was later to develop into 
the basic Catholic theory. 


Exegetical approach 

(5) Some of the theologians whom 
we have already studied apparently 
read Scripture with pre-defined inter- 
pretations. However the authors of 
the biblical theories employ sound 
exegetical method. Dr. Vincent Tay- 
lor’s book, The Atonement in New 
Testament Teaching, gives us a good 
example of how they approach the 
problem. The book has three sections : 
(1) an investigation of primitive 
teachings; (2) the theology of St. 
Paul and St. John; (3) the conclu- 
sions for a_ subjective sacrificial 
theory. But the conclusions rely too 
much upon the element of personal 
experience to be accepted as an ob- 
jective explanation. 

(6) Catholic theologians can profit 
greatly from an analysis of the meth- 
od used by many modern Protestant 
theologians. For this reason we shall 
present the mystical redemption 
theory in more detail as it is - 
oped in The —— of the Atonement, 
a book by J. A. Wilson. 

Because Wilson wrote his book 
during the era of Rationalism when 
there was wide-spread doubt about 
the truth of the , the divinity 
of Christ, and even the Resurrection, 
he relied on Christian experience as 
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his ultimate criterion of truth. In so 
doing he does not exclude authority, 
but rather presupposes it. Wilson 
finds the fact of the Redemption in 
the Creeds and in Scripture, but 
without any definite doctrine. Con- 
sequently, he sees a foundation for 
believing in a change of doctrine 
throughout the ages. 

Christian experience began with the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
apostles. At first there was no need 
of theology—i.e., a verbal expression 
of their initial experience. Rather this 
need arose from contact with the ex- 
ternal world. The brunt of the work 
feli upon Paul; he it was who had to 
formulate his experiences and teach 
the gentiles. But what language was 
he to use? There was no fixed vocab- 
ulary for such transcendent ideas. 
One way was possible: metaphors! 


Meaning of sacrifice 


Hence it was inevitable that Paul 
express the fatherhood of God and 
man’s sonship in terms of sacrifice, 
a metaphor which has been misinter- 
preted constantly, and which origi- 
nally meant the one way of adoring 
God and speaking with Him. Wilson 
claims that the real essence of sacri- 
fice, which gradually evolved into 
the idea of propitiation, is union with 
God. The prototype: Christ. But this 
essential concept of sacrifice was lost 
between the time of Christ and the 
writing of the gospels. 

After a study of the meaning of 
sacrifice in St. Paul and St. John, 
Wilson then examines the early fath- 
ers, who likewise use the term sac- 
rifice metaphorically. Irenaeus and 
Origen introduced Christian “myth- 
ologv” into religion by interpreting 
Paul too strictly. Athanasius deserves 
praise because he linked the Redemp- 
tion with the Incarnation. Anselm is 
irrefutable, but false. Finally, Wilson 
advanced three reasons inst all 
the mythologics: theories: (1) These 
theories imply in an immutable God 
a change from hate to friendship; (2) 
the prodigal son returns to the love 
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of his father without satisfaction; 
(3) God could not punish a just 
person in place of a sinner. 

Quoting from the Creeds and the 
catechesis, Wilson introduced his pos- 
itive theory that Christ became man 
to save us. In short, the Incarnation 
is the Redemption. And the essence 
of the Redemption is an identity of 
the human and divine natures. But 
if the Redemption consists in a union 
of man with God, what role does the 
death of Christ play in the work of 
the Redemption? Besides inspiring us 
with love for Christ and God, it 
teaches us the divinity of the law of 
suffering. Hence the theory of 
Wilson places emphasis on the reve- 
lation of God in Christ. 


Catholic doctrine 


There is no official Catholic theory 
on the Redemption; there has never 
been a need for authoritative pro- 
nouncement on the subject. Yet the 
Church is not indifferent in this mat- 
ter. For dogmatic doctrines may be 
involved such as those concerning 
the inspiration, historicity and infalli- 
bility of Scripture, original sin and 
justification. Likewise the Church has 
shown her mind about various hetero- 
dox doctrines. But still there are 
great possibilities for divergent views 
as to the manner of the Redemption. 

In the year 1140 the Council of 
Sens condemned the moral influence 
theory of Abelard, and later Pope 
Paul IV condemned the same theory 
of the Socinians. But it was Trent 
that treated especially of justification, 
original sin, and the Mass, and thus 
indirectly formulated a general frame- 
work for Catholic doctrine on the Re- 
demption. From Trent we know that 
the merits of Christ freed us from 
original sin, that Christ gave satis- 
faction to God for us, that the Mass 
has true propitiatory value. There- 
fore a Catholic theologian may not 
deny that the Redemption had true 
objective value. Yet the coordination 
and explanation of these facts are left 
to the discussion of theologians. 
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Vatican schema 


To see the general outline held by 
Catholic theologians we need only 
study a proposed decree of the Vati- 
can Council against Rationalism con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion. The decree, unofficial because 
not acted upon, included many defi- 
nite assertions: (1) Through His 
death Christ restored the order of 
grace; (2) vicarious satisfaction is 
universal; (3) Christ was not pun- 
ished for our sins; (4) as man He 
offered satisfaction ; (5) Christ’s Pas- 
sion and death gave satisfaction for 
our sins and merited grace for man. 

Every explanation ot the Redemp- 
tion should begin with creation, since 
creation is the very foundation of a 
creature’s relation with God. At the 
time of creation God elevated man to 
the state of an adopted son and made 
him the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
The beatific vision was to be his goal. 
Through disobedience Adam sinned 
and lost for himself and all posterity 
the gifts of sanctifying grace and in- 
tegrity. This sin was punished by an 
eternal death of the soul as well as 
by a physical death of the body. But 
God continued to love man in spite of 
his sin, and permitted the evil conse- 
quences of sin only that He might 
manifest His mercy and love. 

Man himself was unable to rise 
from his fallen state. Either his will 
was incapable of returning to God 
once and for all, or he could not merit 
again the grace of filial adoption, a 
grace to which he had no right. Even 
if man had been able to obey the 
natural law perfectly, he would al- 
ways have remained a sinner in the 
eyes of God. 

God need not have sent a re- 


' deemer. In His mercy He could have 


demanded of man only an imperfect 
repentance. Or He coulc have 
granted the grace of perfect repent- 
ance without exacting any satisfac- 
tion or punishment. In fact, God in 
His liberality could have restored 
man to his previous state of filial 
adoption without any condition what- 


ever. However God’s will was other- 
wise. In order to manifest His infi- 
nite sanctity He determined that man 
was to make perfect and adequate 
satisfaction in regaining the grace 
which he had lost through Adam. 


Christ's role 


But because man was unable to 
render satisfaction, God sent His 
Son into the world to make satis- 
faction for us. His purpose was not to 
excuse us from the obligation of re- 
pentance, but rather to provide us 
with an effective means of accom- 
plishing what otherwise would have 
been impossible. 

Christ was both God and Man. 
Consequently His humanity enabled 
Him to represent man before God, 
while His divinity supplied His ac- 
tions with infinite salvific powers. 
Furthermore, it was in His power to 
reveal God 10 man and to offer Him- 
self to God as a sacrifice of obedience. 
Yet why God wished Christ to die 
is a mystery to us and shall always 
remain such, although His death on 
the cross was certainly an essential 
part of Christ’s redemptive mission. 

Death was a _ punishment for 
Adam’s sin. Christ voluntarily as- 
sumed death only as a vessel in which 
He could offer to God the sacrifice 
of His obedience and love, thus aton- 
ing for man’s disobedience and in- 
gratitude. In this way Christ offered 
to God the satisfaction which man 
owed, but could not offer. The de- 
mands of God’s justice and sanctity 
were perfectly satisfied. It must be 
noted, however, that at no stage did 
God hate man. The undertaking of 
the Redemption was due to ’s 
love itself. 


Results for Christ and man 


As a consequence of His obedience, 
Christ merited for Himself the glori- 
fication of His humanity, and for us 
the lost gift of justification. God 
raised Christ from the dead, glorified 
Him, and crowned Him Lord and 
Savior. Through Christ, life and 
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grace are communicated to man. In 
the light of eternity, Christ was glori- 
fied in His death; His Resurrection 
and Ascension were but results of 
this glorification in time. 

The doctrine and example of 
Christ also helped to redeem man. 
They provided a new moral law of 
reconciliation. Since this law is in- 
scribed in his heart by the Holy 
Ghost, man can now observe it. 

This view of the Redemption 
avoids the problems which the 
lish Protestants have encounter 
Nothing is taken away from the love 
of God. There is no opposition be- 
tween Father and Son. All the scrip- 
tural evidence is taken into considera- 
tion, especially the revelation of God’s 
love in Christ. 


Pastoral studies 


As has been noted, Luther, Calvin, 
and later the Socinians did little to 
formulate a complete theory of the 
Redemption. But within the last sev- 
enty years English Protestants have 
made great strides in studying this 
doctrine in St. Paul. Although re- 
cently there has been some emphasis 


The Church and cultures 








ow on more objective theories of 
iblical exegesis, many Protestant 
theol in England and the 
pre goal are still writing books 
based on religious experience and 
meditation rather than sound specu- 
lative theology. And no matter how 
sincerely they strive to clarify the 
mystery, there will never be any 
agreement until they discard “Chris- 
tian experience” and decide to reach 
agreement based on a valid criterion. 

Two other reasons for the unsatis- 
factory elements in their treatment of 
the Redemption is their minimizing 
of original sin and their neglect of 
the soteriological values of the Resur- 
rection. But in the final analysis the 
basic cause of their disunity lies in 
the absence of a divinely constituted 
authority. 

The intensive study of the Redemp- 
tion in England should encourage 
Catholic theologians to pursue this 
mystery with greater zeal. They 
might well start with a review of the 
modern work done in England, work 
which would prove both advantageous 
and complementary to the classic 
Catholic viewpoints. 





Pius XII to the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
September 7, 1955, The Pope Speaks, 2 (1955), 213. 





The Catholic Church is not identified with any one culture; her essence 
forbids it. She is ready, however, to enter into relations with all cultures. 
She recognizes and leaves to subsist whatever in those cultures is not opposed 
to nature. To each, however, she brings in addition the truth and the grace 
of Jesus Christ, and thus confers upon them a profound resemblance; it is 
by this very means that she makes the most effective contribution to bringing 
peace to the world. 
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